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CHRONICLE. likely that the 200—500 Clause, after the very 


In Parliament. The proceedings in the House of Lords | 
rds. 


yesterday week were fairly satisfactory, 
but still continued to exhibit a rather unfortunate 
divergence—not so much of opinion as of stomach for 
fight—between the two sections of the Unionists. The 
Duke of DEVONSHIRE attempted a sort of eirenicon on 
the general principle “ Don’t fight with the House of 
“Commons unless you absolutely must.” Lord Sa.is- 
buRY, who followed, had no difficulty in showing that 
the promulgation of this principle must encourage the 
overweening and unconstitutional action which the 
present Government has pursued. The divergence 
did not fail to impress itself on the proceedings that 
followed. The permissive 200-500 Clause was “ in- 
“ sisted on” by a majority of thirteen only—which is 
equivalent to its abandonment; and at the other end 
of the debate only a majority of three stood by the 
excision of the forty years’ limit to parish-room 
grabbing. On the other hand, partial, if not complete, 
insistence on the allotment safeguards and the rescis- 
sion of the Coss amendment was affirmed by great 
majorities, and the attitude of Lord KIMBERLEY on 
neither was quite that of non possumus. No attempt 
was made again to save London from the impending 
blessing of an extended Commune, and, indeed, the 
conduct of the London members in the Lower House 
made it impossible. 
The House of Commons sat formally 
this day week to receive the Lords’ 
“‘ insisted-on ” amendments to the Parish Councils 
Bill, and ordered them to be printed. 
Lords, 08 Monday the House of Lords met, and 
declined to be bustled by Lord KIMBERLEY 
into giving a third consideration to the Commons’ 
amendments to the Lords’ amendments to the Com- 
mons’ amendments to the Lords’ amendments to the 
Parish Councils Bill, whatever they might be, next day. 
They met again later to receive the Bil once more, 
and then adjourned to Wednesday for its discussion. 
Commons, 22, the Lower House Mr. GLADSTONE 
refused to give Dr. MacGREGor a Bill 
to enable Scotland to manage her own affairs 
(which most people thought she did at present), 
but reminded him of the undertaking to arrange 
a Scottish Grand Committee. The Parish Coun- 
cils Bill was then once more tackled. It was not 


Commons. 


small majority by which the Peers had insisted 
on it, would be accepted ; and indeed there was, 
perhaps, no great reason for the insistence, except 
that the Commons might have something to 
worry. The same fate befell, and was sure to 
befall, the still more weakly supported Parish 
Rooms amendment, so that foolish Churchmen 
who, before 1854, spent their money on such 
erections, must see them devoted, at the plea- 
sure of the Parish Councils, to secularist lec- 
tures or good dry skittle-grounds. But on the 
really important amendments matters went very 
differently, and it must have required the ex- 
treme of even Gladstonian audacity in men- 
dacity to describe the state of things as a 
“‘ Lords’ surrender.” Mr. Fow.er swallowed the 
Duke of DevonsHire’s proposals as to the refer- 
ence of the purchase of allotments to the County 
Councils. And this was a trifle to what followed. 
Sir Wittiam Harcourt, whose vapourings at 
Portsmouth were in all memories, moved to dis- 
agree with the putting of the hire of land for 
allotments on the same basis with the purchase. 
But he was sharply opposed from his own side, 
and dropped the point. Yet, again, though Mr. 
GLapsTONE forced the Coss amendment through 
again, as against his own colleague’s proposal, 
restored by the Lords, the Government presently 
accepted Lord BELrer’s suggestion of “may” for 
“shall,” thus making the majority of elected 
trustees permissive; and in the Parish Room 
Clause itself a concession was made to bare justice 
by substituting “‘ mainly” for “entirely” in the 
forty years’ limitation. So that the Councils 
cannot grab a building on the plea that some 
earlier Dissenter, less sectarian and more generous 
than some later ones, contributed five pounds out of 
five hundred years ago. Onthe whole, the Govern- 
ment had chosen, or had been driven, to concede 
very considerably. 


Neither House sat on Tuesday. 
Lords, be Upper House resumed the well-worn 


Parish Councils Bill on Wednesday, but 
were not content even then to have done with it. The 
200-500 amendment was not insisted on, but a sub- 
stitution was made of 300 for 209. Most other things 
were accepted as they last left the Commons; but on 
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the charity clause Lord Sa.ispury, not satisfied with 
the BELrer permissive alteration, introduced, by a 
majority of 83 to 51, a reference to the Charity 
Commissioners. 

Commons, ‘hen the Lower House met on Thurs- 
day, it was found that the Government 
did not intend to contest these amendments. In 
a speech unofficially declared to be “ his last as 
“ Prime Minister” (in which case he cannot be 
said to have died with blessings on his lips), Mr. 
GLaDSTONE announced the intention of accepting 
them, adding a long, angry, and obscure conten- 
tion that “this state of things cannot continue.” 
Mr. Batrour took up the glove blithely, as “a de- 
“ claration of war against the Constitution of the 
*‘ country,” and showed how absurdly little excuse 
for it the situation gave. The Government re- 
solve was not challenged as to the 300 limit, but 
between thirty and forty of the wilder Radicals 
went into the lobby against six or seven times 
their number on the other point. 


Politics out of This day week the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, 
Parliament. ata Volunteer meeting at Eastbourne at 

which the Duchess distributed prizes, compared the 
present situation, re Anarchism, to the famous “‘ Wrath 
“of the French Colonels” five and thirty years ago. 
Some Trade- Unionists and International Arbitrationists 
had sent to Mr. GLaDsTONE a protest against “ Alarmist 
“cries for the increase of the navy.” The nation 
doubtless may be taxed by the Trade-Unions or for 
their benefit; but not for its own defence. In Ireland 
Mr. Mortey had promised legislation for the evicted 
tenants, but declined to receive their spokesmen. 
There was some rather feeble yap-yapping at the Peers. 

The isle at the beginning of this week, as at the 
end of last, was full of Gladstonian noises as to resig- 
nations and dissolutions, and what not. On Monday 
Mr. Jonn Mor ey visited Cork and promised as freely as 
he dared. 

We deal elsewhere with the renewed rumours of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S retirement, which were launched—and 
beached again—on Tuesday. At a meeting of the 
London Reform Union (one of several at which the 
attempt to howl down the House of Lords was kept up) 
Sir GeorGE TREVELYAN was kind enough to advise the 
London School Board to “attend to their business.” 
This is pretty good from a Minister who has just neg- 
lected his own business so abominably that the most 
important measure affecting and produced by his de- 
partment has defied the efforts of both parties and both 
Houses to get it into anything like working order. 
A Trade-Union manifesto requested “the industrial 
“‘ population of the United Kingdom” to suspend its 
industry and assemble in Hyde Park (where it will be 
a tight fit)on March 17th, to curse the House of Lords 
for maintaining the right of the said industrial popula- 
tion to do as it likes with its own affairs. 

Mr. GLADSTONE having gone to see the QUEEN on 
Wednesday, the whole “ gaggle” of wild geese (as the 
picturesque and here extremely apposite old term had 
it) was a-wing and a-screech again, resigning, con- 
tradicting, Cabinet-making, programme-drawing, and 
all the rest of it. Meanwhile one thing remained cer- 
tain—that Mr. GLADSTONE must resign before long— 
and one probable—that any particular announcement 
of his resignation, if not official, would be false. There 
is no halter that a man, especially if his name be 
GLADSTONE, fits so gingerly, no cart that he traverses 
so oft, as those which figure in his turning-off from the 
Prime Ministership of England. A letter on National 
Defence was published which had been sent to the 
leaders of both sides by a body of persons, including 
names so diverse as those of Sir CuaRLEs DILKE and 
Sir Gzorce Anti-Peer meetings and pre- 
parations continued, but without much reality in 


either case ; and in some instances of the former with 
a good deal of dissension. The Irish Nationalists of 
both sects were much disturbed at the notion of Mr, 
GLADSTONE’S retirement, and perhaps rightly. It was 
announced that the QUEEN would, health permitting, 
open, not merely the Manchester Ship Canal, but the 
new Thirlmere water-supply for that city, on her way 
to Scotland. 

The announcement that Mr. GLapsTone, though he 
had not resigned, nor was going to resign that day or 
next, would not meet the new Session as Premier, 
dwarfed all other news on Thursday evening ; though 
it was, of course, anticipated. But nobody knew who 
was to succeed him. A deputation waited on Lord 
KIMBERLEY as to the Indian cotton duties. The names 
of the Commissioners on Secondary Education (who, 
we fully admit, must do something, but who will be 
lucky if they do not do more harm than good) were 
published, including some very good, some very bad, 
and rather more than quedam mediocria. 


Foreign and The Anarchist L£AUTHIER, who stabbed the 

Colonial Affairs. Seryian Minister in Paris last autumn, 
was condemned yesterday week to imprisonment for 
life. Henry was still blabbing, or boasting, or both. 
At Berlin and Vienna also adherents of the same sweet 
and reasonable creed, or no-creed, experienced the 
vengeance of the brutal bowrgeoisie. The New Italian 
Budget was being fiercely opposed. The Sultan of 
Morocco, finding that no European Power would sup- 
port him, had, it was said, yielded to the demands of 
Spain. Both Houses in the United States were in 
a temper of division and deadlock, quorums failing, 
members being “ arrested,” and what not. 

The Widgeon rumours (see below) were corrected 
and defined partly on last Saturday afternoon, partly 
on Monday morning. It seemed that no direct 
disaster had happened to that ship, but that her crew 
with others had formed part of an expedition against a 
slave-raider on the Gambia, which had been very 
roughly handled. Three officers and ten men were 
killed ; five officers and forty men wounded, most of 
them belonging, not to the Widgeon, but to the 
Raleigh. In Paris a certain M. JEAN GRAVE (“a very 
“‘ serious writer,” according to the delightful French- 
English lingo of the Times’ Correspondent) was 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and the usual 
gloria of fine for an Anarchist book published a year 
ago. Count von Caprivi having attained his grand 
climacteric, the EMPEROR, his master, had given him 
three green glass drinking cups, curiously ornamented 
with heraldic devices. Bottlesof wineto Prince Bismarck! 
Drinking-cups to Count Carrivi! Ah, my United 
Kingdom Alliance friends, what a sad young man is 
this German EmMPreroR! The House of Representatives 
at Washington was still dead-locked and absurd ; the 
Russian commercial community still grumbling. 

The still fuller details received from the West Coast 
of Africa on Tuesday morning dispelled the fears enter- 
tained that a land column might have shared the ill 
luck of the naval detachment. Pretty vigorous con- 
centration of troops was taking place, with a view to 
vindicating British authority. A French relief column 
had reached Timbuctoo; while from the south of the 
continent the death of LoBENGULA was contradicted. 
M. Wison’s election to the French Chamber had been 
annulled, on the ground of corruption. For this there 
may or may not be ground; but the extreme per- 
sonal unpopularity of M. Witson would sufficiently 
account for it ina Democratic Chamber. Explosions 
and arrests, neither of much importance, were still the 
order of the day and the night in Paris. The Russo- 
German Treaty had come under heavy fire in the 
Reichstag. In America the debate on Seignorage had 
at last got under way; but the general conduct of 
neither House was very edifying to lovers of Parlia- 
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mentary institutions. That most unlucky of islands, 
Mauritius, had been visited by a fresh cyclone, or 
hurricane, which had blown a train into a river. 

News came on Wednesday morning from the Gam- 
bia of more fighting, in which the natives had been 
roughly handled. A tough, but it was hoped short, 
campaign was expected. Other matters were mostly 
less important continuations of the news of the day 
before. 

On Thursday morning Colonel ELLIs’s full reports 
of the Warina-Weeima-Waima affair were published, 
and completely vindicated his conduct of the affair, 
while they showed almost to demonstration that Lieu- 
tenant Maritz had been wandering about in the British 
sphere for weeks. This is too common with French 
officers nowadays, and, it may be feared, will not cease 
till we are a little less polite and “ correct” with them. 
It is the more noteworthy because renewed rumours 
came from Germany that the Germans, sick of their 
African enterprises, are not going to take any trouble 
to cut off the French from access to the Upper Benue. 
In Paris the students had mobbed M. Brunetiére, 
whose Sorbonne lectures are attended by ladies, shout- 
ing ‘“Conspuez les femmes!” and “Vive Zota!”— 
two cries which, it must be admitted, have grace of 
congruity. The Commercial Treaty debate was pro- 
ceeding in the Reichstag ; Signor Crispr had made an 
important speech in the Italian Chamber, chiefly on 
Sicily ; the Spanish-Moroccan agreement was denied ; 
and in the Greek Chamber the Opposition had been 
taking a leaf from American books in the “ quorum ” 
way. A curious story came from Canada to the effect 
that, a performance before the Governor-General having 
concluded without “God Save the Queen!” Lord 
ABERDEEN promptly tuned his own Viceregal note and 
led the audience, who followed enthusiastically. So 
good is it to have as HER MaJEsty’s representative a 
“boy what can sing,” to quote the epigraph of a 
memorable drawing of THACKERAY’S. 

Yesterday came news that the Indian Government 
would reimpose a five per cent. import duty on every- 
thing except cotton goods and gold. There was much 
talk about the dismissal of Count pD’AuNay, a French 
diplomatist, who was supposed to have offended Russian 
susceptibilities. The festivities in honour of Prince 
Henry the Navigator had begun in Portugal. 


The University The University boats finished their home 

Race. preparation last week, the Cambridge Eight 
having made considerable advances during their Ely 
practice. During the earlier part of the present week 
the crews, making their appearance on the tideway, 
were inhospitably received with rain, gusty winds, and 
generally trying weather. Both, however, did well, 
though the Oxford crew, as usually happens to a very 
heavy one, was accused by some of not pulling up to its 
own weight without undue distress to the men. 


The Law Yesterday week the case of MaRTIN and 

Courts. Wife v. the British Museum began, and 
the examination of the chief plaintiff, once the noted 
Mrs. WoOoDHULL, was productive of much 
addition to the gaiety of nations. CRONER, the keeper 
of the New Mandoline Club, was sentenced to four 
months’ imprisonment as a second-class misdemeanant. 

This day week decided the quarrel which has long 
raged between the lord of the manor of Stockbridge 
and the trainers as well as the inhabitants of that town, 
in the sense that he might prevent. training on the 
downs, but could not hinder any inhabitant from 
riding, driving, or walking thereon. 

On Tuesday the jury in the “ Victoria WooDHULL” 
ease returned a verdict, of which the salient points 
were that the Trustees were “ not guilty of negligence,” 
but “did not exercise due care,” two propositions which 
the intellect of the average juryman may be able, but 
which we confess ourselves unable, to reconcile. 


Twenty shillings were, therefore, given to the injured 
lady, but the Judge reserved everything. 

On Wednesday Mr. Justice Currry directed “ the 
“ preparation of a scheme for the disposal ” of the more 
recent endowments of Christ’s Hospital. But why not 
let them be ? 
The Navy It was said last week that some disaster, 

* nature and extent not specified, had hap- 

pened to H M.S. Widgeon on the African station ; 
while the Colossus at Holyhead had successfully but un- 
intentionally torpedoed one of her own boats. Interest- 
ing details were given later of a third ship which 
ought to have been ready for sea nearly two years ago, 
but has been kept useless all that time by the suc- 
cessive failure of different parts of her machinery. 


The London Lhe City having retired from the Com- 
County mission appointed for its “ unification,” the 
Council. London County Council had presented a 

beautiful plan for the same desirable end. It had the 
appearance of detail, but the merit of simplicity ; and 
came, in point of fact, to the handing over to the 
Council itself of the City, and its Corporation, and its 
Lord Mayor, and its property, and its privileges, and 
all that is its. 

At Tuesday’s meeting of the Council the cheerful 
news of a further running up of the rates was announced, 
a scheme for expropriating or competing with the 
water Companies was discussed, and, against vehement. 
opposition from Messrs. Burns and Co., propositions 
to increase the salary of certain officials were partially 
carried. 

The Waterloo Cup was won this day week 
— by Count SrroGonorr’s Texture, who had 
come within the first four last year, from Falconer. The 
Plate and Purse were both divided. Under Rugby 
Rules Ireland beat Scotland at Dublin by a goal to 
nothing. An International Amateur Skating Champion- 
ship contest was being held at Hamar, in Norway, but 
only Norwegians and Dutch had entered. 

At the University trial sports at Oxford on Wednes- 
day Mr. Fry, the President, an athlete who practises 
many sports with his single body, cleared twenty-three 
feet and half an inch in the long jump. The Inter- 
University Hockey-match at Richmond on the same 
day was drawn, each side making a goal. On Tues- 
day a steam-yacht race from Monaco to Genoa was won 
by M. Péricou's Fawvette from Mr. GorDoN BENNETT'S 
Namouna and divers others. But to make a steam- 


yacht race really interesting, beautiful young women 


ought to feed the furnace with hams, and strong men 
sit on the safety-valve, as in the books of our youth. 


Strong remonstrances were made last week 
against one of the Egyptian irrigation 
schemes which would necessitate the submerging or 
removal of the temples at Phile; and, indeed, it 
would be of the last Vandalism to send “ Lough 
“‘ Neagh’s wave” deliberately over these famous walls. 
This day week the Battersea Polytechnic In- 
stitution was opened by the Prince and PRINCESS 
or Wags, and a new building for the National 
Dental Hospital by the Duke of York. Mr. Yates 
THOMPSON offered a sum of nearly forty thousand 
pounds for the purpose of building a new monumental 
chapel at Westminster Abbey, on the site of certain 
houses in Old Palace Yard. 

There has been much correspondence on 
perce pepe subjects of the proposed new chapel 
and of the submergence of Phile. Mr. WILLIAM 
Morais, as might be expected, headed the protest in 
the former case ; in the latter, one bold man suggested 
that the temples would be none the worse, and all the 
better, for an annual flooding. This, however, was sub- 
sequently denied by Mr. Lortiz, who ought to know. 
——Lord BrownLow on Thursday announced the plan 
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of a Stannore Memorial Window in Revesby Church— 
a tribute to an exceedingly useful, though remarkably 
unpretentious, politician and official, which should be 
well supported. 
The Anarchists The funeral of BouRDIN yesterday week had 
in England. (what one regrets to say of any funeral) a 
distinctly ludicrous termination. Fears had been 
entertained of an Anarchist demonstration. As a 
matter of fact, the commons of London demonstrated 
pretty freely against the Anarchists; the police had 
to do their utmost to prevent some of these latter 
from experiencing the unpleasantnesses of premature 
interment with their friend; the Autonomie Club was 
rabbled ; and other mild hints were given to the un- 
invited guests of long-suffering Britannia. 

At the inquest on Monday a verdict of felo de se 
was entered on Bourpin; Colonel MAJENDIE, with 
official caution as to his reasons, but in the strongest 
manner, vouching for the fact that the explosion was 
not accidental, but intended, and fatal through mis- 
calculation. The English patrons of Anarchism have 
asked why Bourpin should try to destroy or damage 
the Observatory—a question which, as we pointed out 
long ago, shows a convenient forgetfulness of the his- 
tory of the Paris Commune, and of the Extreme Left 
wing of Radicalism everywhere and always. 

An infernal machine of some complexity was found 
at Nottingham on Wednesday. 

Madame Parey was one of the best of all 
anaes English-born contraltos, and a singer of 
great accomplishment and charm. Those who re- 
member her singing in The Messiah in Paris will not 
forget either the excellence of the performance or 
the enthusiasm of the Parisians. She died, like 
MOLIERE, in her vocation, having been attacked with 
apoplexy at a concert at Sheffield on Tuesday. It is 
feared that the inartistic and cruel system of “ calls” 
was not free from blame. 


THE GLADSTONIAN BAFFLEMENT. 


EW things odder than the state of the Gladstonian 

party at the beginning of the present week have 
been recently seen in politics; certainly there has 
been no spectacle which ought so clearly to have 
pointed out to the adversaries of the party present- 
ing it what their own course of conduct ought to be. 
There is, indeed, nothing remarkable in the mere fact 
of disorder and disarray in a party led by a man who is 
professedly and confessedly too old for his task, pos- 
sessing no strong majority in the Lower House, utterly 
outnumbered in the Upper, with a beggarly array of 
legislation to show for an intolerable expense of time 
and energy, and with no sympathy in the country. 
But then Gladstonians told us but a few days ago— 
and try to tell us still—that things were quite dif- 
ferent from this. They had (and, indeed, we grant 
this) a majority, small perhaps, but impregnable to 
argument and proof against persuasion. The opposition 
of the Lords was the very gale necessary to fill their 
sails; they cared nothing about their measures (here, 
again, we are with them), and the more they lost the 
better it would be for them in the way of getting up 
their cry. Yet things have happened exactly as they 
hoped, or said they hoped ; and they are alternately in 
agonies of doubt and in tempests of rage. Why did 
not Mr. GLapsToNE resign? Did Lord Rosevery go 
somewhere, and do something, with a view of succeed- 
ing him? Why did not the Prime Minister quail, 
erush, conclude, and quell the Lords on the Scotch 
Fisheries Bill, on the Employers’ Liability Bill, on the 
Parish Councils Bill, on anything, everything, or 
nothing? Why did not Sir Wimt1am Harcourt stick 
to his Portsmouth threats? Why did he ever make 


those threats? Why did the Lords yield? Why 
were they not made to yield more? These and other 
questions have filled the columns of the more out- 
spoken, and strayed here and there into those of the 
more “ officious” Gladstonian prints, for days. And 
the answers to them have either not been forthcoming, 
or have been mere wind. 

On Tuesday, as all men know, the Gladstonian party 
could bear it no longer, and a formal announcement 
by an Edinburgh evening paper of the resignation as 
an accomplished fact brought an as formal contradiction 
from London sources a few hours later. The Edinburgh 
Evening News had it all pat—that Mr. GLapsTONE had 
actually resigned, keeping, however, his seat both in 
Parliament and Cabinet; that Lord RosEBery would 
succeed him, and Sir WitL1am Harcourt lead the 
Commons. On the other hand, the Press Association 
and the morning papers had “authority” to say that 
Mr. GLapsTONE had not resigned, that he had not. 
taken any step with a view to resignation, that matters 
remained in every respect exactly as at the time of the 
Biarritz despatch. And, perhaps, the best part of the 
whole “shave” was the remark attributed to a Cabinet 
Minister who was buttonholed by an eager gobemouche 
friend, “That he was himself going to his club to see 
“‘ what had happened.” The reply is somewhat above the 
usual powersof Mr. GLADSTONE Saverage colleague, unless, 
which is possible, it was made seriously. In either case it 
might convey a useful lesson much needed by people 
like the said gobemouche (who, by the way, told the 
story himself), but very unlikely to be learnt by them. 
On the other hand, it is impossible not to see that 
the prolonging of such a situation cannot but be 
productive of the most disorganizing effects on the 
Gladstonian party. They cannot construct any clear 
programme; they must be distracted by the fears 
and the hopes, the appetencies and the jealousies 
which attend the reconstruction very nearly as much 
as the construction of a Ministry, and the uncer- 
tainty of the future cannot but tell with unusual 
force on a majority of such exceptional composition. 
It has proved itself, no doubt, inaccessible to reason and 
to patriotism, but its very excuse for this has been un- 
hesitating loyalty to Mr. GLapsToNE. Mr. GLADSTONE 
removed, or in imminent risk of removal, what mortar, 
tempered or untempered, can it find to bind it together 
withal ? 

It may be too ascetic or too cynical for the taste of 
the present day to suggest that we shall see what we 
shall see, and that speculation about what we shall see 
is unprofitable. After Mr. GLaDSTONE’S speech on 
Thursday, that which had been a question of weeks 
became a question of days, perhaps of hours. It is at 
least practical and to the point to urge that the “ culti- 
“vation of the garden” be not neglected, whatever 
the excitement of the inquiry, whether Lord This or 
Mr. That will lead or leave the Cabinet. And there 
are two points in which the garden requires culti- 
vation. In the first place, the conduct of the 
Government on Thursday made it certain that the 
Parish Councils Bill would become law. In that case, 
it will come into operation before very many months 
are over, and it behoves the right men to set to work 
at once to organize the campaign under it. As a 
general rule, these right people have come forward 
very fairly for the County Councils, that of London be- 
ing, of course, a conspicuous and lamentable excep- 
tion, and the result is that, as was seen on Monday 
night, the revolutionary party actually distrusts these 
democratically elected bodies. It will be the fault of 
the same class if they do not take as much pains with 
the Parish and District Councils. And in that case, 
while any possibilities of good which may lurk some- 
where in the measure will be encouraged and developed, 
the mischief which it is on the face of it capable of 
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doing will be staved off—it may be indefinitely, at any 

rate for a considerable time. But if the right people 

do not bestir themselves—if they leave the field to the 

CHaDBANDS and the BraDLEY HEapDsTONEs, to the carpet- 

bagger and the professional politician, they will only 

= themselves to blame for the trouble which must 
Ow. 

Nor ought the general campaign in defence of the 
constitutional rights of the Upper House to be neg- 
lected. It is true that the agitation on the other side, 
to which, on Thursday, Mr. GLapsTone at last lent an 
indirect support, has been a miserable failure hitherto. 
But it is going on, and agitation, like other things, is 
apt to gather force as it goes on. And it must be re- 
membered that the House of Lords cannot without 
danger come out of the breach. The measures on 
which it has recently had to act were, with the excep- 
tion of the Home Rule Bill, nominally of a more or less 
uncontentious character—those which are to come are 
frankly and uncompromisingly aggressive. Disestablish- 
ment in Wales and Scotland ; the Local Veto; the 
loudly threatened measure of wholesale disfranchisement 
and gerrymandering which is to masquerade under the 
lying title of a Registration Bill, are things on which, 
unless the Irish hired men fall off, the help of the 
Lords may be absolutely required. And it cannot be 
expected that that help will be given unless a hearty 
recognition of the extent to which it has been given 
already beshown. At one of the yelling matches against 
the Peers the other day, Sir Witrrip Lawson naively 
confessed—a confession which at least one Gladstonian 
paper had the prudence to suppress—that he “came 
“up in the train with a man who said the House of 
“ Lords had never been so popular.” That is the truth. 
But only an active and aggressive expression of popu- 
larity, not a lazy “Thank God!” which holds itself 
dispensed from all trouble by that pious ejaculation, 
can strengthen the Upper House to continue its task 
of “ holding up England on the slope of the abyss.” 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND LIBEL. 


query which Mr. Baron PoLLock put to his 
special jurymen on Tuesday is, perhaps, the most 
flattering indirect compliment ever paid to that great 
institution, the British jury. This we say, because 
a very experienced judge was manifestly startled 
by the inconsequence of the last finding of the 
twelve special honest men in the box. “Is that last 
“ finding intentional, gentlemen?” said Mr. Baron 
PoLLock ; and the inquiry would, as addressed to any 
other body, have been most natural, for the said find- 
ing was quite incompatible with three of the four 
which preceded it. The judge did not apparently 
expect quite as much as this from a jury. We bow to 
his experience. And yet, if left to our natural lights, 
we should have supposed that nothing was more likely 
than that a British jury might find as this one did. It 
decided—that the authorities of the British Museum 
were acting in the belief that they were discharging their 
duty in acquiring, cataloguing, and producing certain 
libellous pamphlets on the BrEcHER-TILTON scandal ; 
that they were not bound to know whether there was 
libel in those pamphlets ; that they were not negligent ; 
and that they had not discharged “their duties with 
“* proper care, caution, and judgment.” 
There is possibly a neutral zone of conduct in which 
@ man may at once not be negligent and not show 
proper care ; but we should be sorry to be called upon 
to define it under penalties. In this case it certainly 
appears impossible for any one, except a British jury- 
man, who is in the blessed position of not being bound 
to give his reasons, to show that the British Museum 
was wanting in care, when it could think it right 


to have and produce the books, when it was not 
bound to know what they contained; and was not 
“negligent” — which means, or ought to mean, 
that it was justified in coming to this opinion, 
and in acting in this way. The legal points in the 
case are yet to be settled, and are not matter for 
comment. It may be added that much of the case 
may be left uncommented upon for other reasons, of 
which one is that there is a thing “‘ known to many in 
“our land by the name of pitch; this pitch, as 
“ancient writers do report, doth defile.” But the 
question of the position in which the finding of the 
jury leaves the Trustees of the British Museum is 
clear, and is important. It is obvious that they have 
been suddenly saddled with a very serious obligation. 
They must be now understood to be responsible for 
knowing whether there is any libellous matter in any 
of the forty thousand odd publications which come 
into their hands every year, and which, in the great 
majority of cases, they cannot refuse to receive. In 
common with most other —_, we fail entirely 
to understand how they are to this obligation. 
Libel may lurk in the notes to a medical book, in 
a treatise on engineering, in a novel, in an edition 
of a Greek play. The staff of the British Museum 
would not be sufficient for the task of reading all these 
works, and finding that there was no libel in them. 
But a still stronger case may be quoted. The British 
Museum receives, catalogues, and produces newspapers. 
Now, it is a matter of common experience that news- 
papers contain libels. If the fifth finding of this jury 
is not to be considered as extinguished by the com- 
bined efforts of the second, third, and fourth, it would 
appear to be the duty of the British Museum not to 
catalogue or produce the back number of any news- 
paper which contains libellous matter concerning any 
living person. One may ask, with but small hope of 
getting an answer, how the British Museum is to 
do this? In many cases it takes days of trial to 
prove whether a given statement is a libel or not. 
If the British Museum is to have this obligation 
thrust upon it, there will be no possibility of produc- 
ing papers less than, say, a hundred years old, in 
the Newspaper-room at all—which is absurd. The 
fact that no such action as Mrs. MarTin’s has been 
brought hitherto does not prove that the risk is trifling. 
When once the example has been set, and it has been 
shown that the thing can be done, imitators will be 
forthcoming in shoals. The British Museum is en- 
titled to protection against what is capable of develop- 
ing into a veritable persecution. 


THE EFFECT OF THE SESSION. 


= the modern developments of the English 
party system, the strangest, perhaps, is the 
fiction that the electorate constitutes a sort of ex- 
pert tribunal sitting in a on the legislative 
efforts of the Government for the time being. So 
highly has this theory been elaborated of late years 
that these judges are now coming to be treated as com- 
petent, not merely to award the prize of the party 
fencing-bout, but to adjudicate upon and keep a record 
of the “hits.” At every Parliamentary failure, which 
looks as if it could be traced to Ministerial blundering, 
the constituencies are instantly invited by the Opposi- 
tion to note and punish it ; while every plausible pre- 
text for accusing their adversaries of that vague species 
of irregular sword-play which is known as Obstruction 
is seized upon with equal eagerness by the Ministerial- 
ists. It may, of course, be safely affirmed that this 
theory is considerably in advance of the facts; and 
that the average elector, even when an interested 


spectator of the political struggle, is not nearly so 
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scientific a critic of the details. And equally a matter 
of course is it that this particular truth should be 
particularly welcome to a Government which has no 
successes to show, and is forced to rely solely on such ex- 
cuses for failure as only the scientific critic, even if they 
were substantial, could possibly appreciate. Ministers 
must feel it to be rather uphill work explaining to the 
average elector how admirably they have fought the 
Parliamentary fight of the last thirteen months, and 
how unmerited has been their disastrous defeat—how 
strictly their dispositions have conformed to the best 
strategic maxims, and how thoroughly secundum 
artem they have contrived to get so soundly beaten. 


As a matter of fact, however, they have no real 
cause of complaint against the incompetence of their 
judges ; for they would have no better, even if so good, a 
chance of making out their case before the most skilled 
tribunal in the world. The utmost that, even then, they 
could hope to show would be that the attempt to passa 
Home Rule Bill must necessarily, and in the hands of 
any Government, consume the whole available time of 
an ordinary Parliamentary Session; and even the hope 
of establishing this limited, and in the circumstances 
irrelevant, proposition would not be realized. Because, 
although it may be true that, even the best conceived 
and best executed attempt at so vast an undertaking 
must necessarily have occupied the aforesaid period 
of time, it is emphatically not true that an attempt 
so conceived and so executed would have had so little 
to show for itself at its expiration. If no Government 
could be expected to pass a Home Rule Bill through 
the House of Commons in less than six months, it 
need not take a Government seven months to get the 
first half-dozen sections of such a measure through 
Committee, and to force the rest of it through 
this and subsequent stages by the gag and the 
“rarer This is a kind, as well as a degree, of 

ilure which is not to be accounted for by the mere 
inherent difficulties of the work ; it is due to the in- 
competence of the workmen. The Government, or, 
rather, Mr. GLapstone—for it is pretty evident that 
his colleagues, partly from dread of responsibility, and 
partly, no doubt, from dislike of the business, must 
have largely left the “great scheme of constructive 
“ legislation ” without the benefit of their criticism— 
was ludicrously unconscious of the difficulties of his 
undertaking, and by consequence of the defects of the 
scheme ; and night after night had to be spent by the 
Opposition in the destructive analysis of provisions for 
which no one on the Treasury Bench was prepared 
with any decent show of a defence. 


This is not the sort of Parliamentary management 
which could be hopefully submitted to our supposed 
tribunal of experts, even if this were all. But, of 
course, it is not all, or nearly all. The Government, 
as we have already pointed out, have had more than 
six months to “turn round in” since the Home Rule 
Bill was rejected, and they have used that time to 
nearly as little purpose as the half-year that they spent 
upon Home Rule. It was, no doubt, hardly possible 
to avoid provoking a party fight on some of the pro- 
visions of the Parish Councils Bill as originally 
and, considering the composition of the Ministerial 
majority, perhaps necessarily, drafted; but a full half 
of the difficulty and delay in passing it was caused, 
not by the drafting of the measure, but by its con- 
duct. It was not so much the strength of its pro- 
posals which stimulated the resistance of the Oppo- 
sition as the weakness of its authors. If the Govern- 
ment had had enough fixity of policy to determine 
how far they were prepared to go in a Radical direc- 
tion, and therewith the firmness to adhere to their 
decision, they would have found their path much 
smoother before them. But a Government which once 
allows “the tail to wag the head,” which once shows 


itself to be squeezable by the extremists of its party, 
necessarily forfeits all claim on the forbearance of its 
opponents. The mere instinct of self-defence must 
impel them to oppose to the pressure to which such a 
Government shows itself thus amenable a counter- 
pressure of their own. The sudden and pusillanimous 
surrender of Ministers to Radical coercion in the matter 
of the parochial charities marked the commencement of 
those gratuitously created difficulties which were only 
finally disposed of by the Lords’ proposal of the compro- 
mise of last Wednesday, and by Mr. GLADSTONE’ im- 
potently furious acceptance of it on the following 
day. Of the Employers’ Liability Bill there is no 
need to speak. The amazing ineptitude which has 
throughout characterized the Ministerial conduct of 
that measure, the perverted ingenuity with which 
they have manceuvred for the worse position, and got 
it, could hardly have escaped the rawest student of the 
Parliamentary art of war. If the constituencies were 
really the tribunal of experts which they are conven- 
tionally feigned to be, the Government would be 
“ broken” for bad generalship on this charge alone. 


But, of course, the whole of this conventional theory 
rests on a fictitious basis. The average elector is 
not by any means the connoisseur in tactics which 
it assumes him to be. He is incapable of appre- 
ciating anything but broad results, and even these 
he estimates rather by their practical value than by 
the amount of Parliamentary skill displayed in achiev- 
ing them. Above all, he will be apt to compare the 
performances of the Government crudely and brutally 
with their promises, irrespective of their unappre- 
ciated difficulties in making them good. It is nothing 
to him, for instance, that the present Administra- 
tion took office in 1892 with a much smaller and 
infinitely less compact majority than any Government 
has had to depend upon for the last six and twenty 
years. He knows much too little of the historical 
inconveniences of such a situation to make any allow- 
ance for them. For this, indeed, Mr. GLADSTONE has 
partly himself to thank. His ill-considered attempt 
to reassure his followers by reminding them that the 
longest-lived Administration of the century had no 
larger a majority at its back will preclude him from 
pleading the weakness of his support as an excuse for 
the poverty of his achievements. The reflection that 
Ministries, like men, may manage to live long in the 
last stage of debility—breathing, indeed, but paralysed 
—is doubtless too subtle to suggest itself to the average 
elector. Official life and Parliamentary vigour will, 
as like as not, appear to him to be the same thing, 
and he will probably think it fair enough to test the 
performances of the Government by setting the items 
of the Newcastle Programme on one side of the account 
and the record of the past Session on the other. The 
effect upon the popularity of the Government of this 
artless method of political book-keeping cannot possibly 
be favourable. Once, indeed, you have neglected the 
fact that Mr. GLapsTONE and his colleagues were con- 
demned, by the mere circumstances of the political 
situation, to virtual legislative impotence, and they 
stand out forthwith as the most ridiculously discredited 
Ministry of modern times. There is not a point 
in their programme—from the “‘ great measure of con- 
“structive legislation” down to that amazing little 
job arranged in connexion with the Scotch Fisheries 
Bill, by Sir Gzorce TRevenyaN, Mr. CAMPBELL- 
BanNnerMAN, “and another,” for the benefit of their 
constituents—which they have not either had to sur- 
render altogether or to carry in a form which bears 
the stamp of the blunders committed by them in 
the prosecution of their object, and the humilia- 
tions undergone in its partial accomplishment. It 
is completely uncertain whether even their one 
success, if so it can be described—the Parish 
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Councils Bill—will give satisfaction to the class whom 
they hope to bribe with it or produce mere disappoint- 
ment and disgust. But if the rural elector has been 
put in good humour with the Government for a 
time, he must be the only one of their supporters who 
has been. All the rest of them—lIrish Nationalists, 
Welsh Dissenters, Scotch Disestablishers, teetotallers, 
eight hours’ men—all the faddists of every kind and 
degree, have been dismissed empty-handed from their 
year-long attendance on the Government, and, what is 
worse, without the faintest prospect of getting any- 
thing by waiting for another year, even if the Parlia- 
ment lasts as long. To the ordinary simple-minded 
and ignorant Gladstonian voter, who gazed with awe on 
the Newcastle Programme and on the little company of 
magicians who were going to execute the whole or the 
greater part of it in one year, the shock of this Session 
must be considerable. For, simple-minded and igno- 
rant as he may have been in his expectations, he has 
not lost the use of his eyes. Even the rawest of 
country bumpkins can see for himself whether the 
promised tale of eggs is or is not forthcoming from the 
conjuror’s hat. 


MR. YATES THOMPSON AND EDWARD 
THE CONFESSOR. 


R. YATES THOMPSON would invest West- 
minster Abbey with a new distinction, The 
august sanctities of that venerable fane are to be 
enriched, if Mr. Toompson has his will of the Abbey, 
with an association which should affect, not to say 
disgust, both the reverent person and the cynic. 
Mr. Tompson offers the sum of 38,0001. to be 
expended in the building of an additional chapel that 
shall form part of the Abbey. He is distressed at 
the want of space in the Abbey for “even the most 
““modest monument.” So he would erect his own 
modest monument in the form of a chapel. To 
judge by the outpourings of the press, it might be 
thought that it was nothing but a national calamity, 
instead of being a profound satisfaction to all who 
love art, that no more room for monuments exists 
in the Abbey. From the same testimony it might be 
gathered that Westminster Abbey was designed merely 
for monuments; whereas the builders and founders 
never for a moment dreamed of such an object. West- 
minster Abbey was built as a House of Prayer—a fact 
irresistibly borne to mind by Mr. THompson’s proposal 
that he should build a chapel there. No doubt 
38,000l. is a large sum to pay for your name on a 
corner-stone ; but that is no reason why the custodians 
of the Abbey should lose their heads, or enter- 
tain the preposterous notion of perpetuating the 
association of the names of Mr. Yates THompson 
and Epwarp the Confessor. The “munificence” and 
“ generosity,” of which we have heard more than 
enough, are ridiculous terms to apply to a scheme 
that cannot but end in the mutilation of one of 
the noblest buildings in the land. Is not the irre- 
deemable ruin of St. Albans a sufficient warning ? 
Mr. THompson has graciously expressed his approval of 
the plans of Mr. Pearson. If this kind of warranty is 
enough, none of our cathedrals or their precincts will 
be safe. Our historic and ancient buildings will be at 
the mercy of any seeker after notoriety with money 
sufficient to utilize them as memorials of his vanity 
or commercial success. A work of architecture like 
Westminster Abbey is a harmonious whole. Har- 
mony and completeness belong to it. To talk of 
an “addition” to what is organic completeness and 
harmony is to talk arrant absurdity and rank bar- 
barism. That such a proposal should receive the 
support of architects is, unhappily, one more proof 
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of the utter degradation of the art in these times. 
Naturally, at the mere report of the scheme, the 
architects are gathered together, scenting restorations 
and “additions” from afar. One member of the pro- 
fession has actually suggested the restoration and 
glazing of the Cloisters, a revival of the atrocious 
suggestion rejected by the Royal Commission three 
years ago. But we are too inured by experience to be 
surprised at any acts of savagery proposed by the 
British architect. 

The imminent need of the hour is the protection of 
our historic buildings from the vanity of any chance 
nouveau riche and the predatory instincts of architects. 
After the polite recognition by Mr. SHaw LeFevre of 
Mr. THompson’s munificence, the proposed addition to 
Westminster Abbey should receive no further considera- 
tion. It is simply intolerable, and Mr. Tompson should 
seek some other channel of glorification. If he would 
be commemorated, let him observe the example of Mr. 
Henry Tate, and commemorate by benefaction. There 
can be no difficulty, if he care not for such benefits, in 
devising some appropriate scheme, something less un- 
seemly than that suggested by his “interest and 
“ veneration ” in Westminster Abbey. He might, for 
example, build and endow a college for journalists—a 
new college of the newest journalism—with its training 
schools of vigilance and purity and inquisition. But 
that is his own affair, which Westminster Abbey 
certainly is not. When, some five years since, the 
Dean wrote his letter on the subject of increasing the 
space for monuments at Westminster Abbey, he touched 
upon several plans then proposed. They differed consi- 
derably, of course, but were alike in being extremely 
objectionable. One proposal involved an extensive 
addition to the north of the nave. Another took in 
nearly the whole of Abingdon Street. By a third was 
contemplated the destruction of certain old houses in 
the Yard, near the Chapter House, and the building of 
a chapel on the site. The first of these plans was an 
unspeakable Vandalism. The other two must cer- 
tainly result in additions to the Abbey that would 
prove hideous injuries to the present beautiful group- 
ing of cloisters, chapter-house, and the main building 
with King Hewnry’s apsidal chapel. Dr. BRADLEY, 
indeed, objected to the proposed new chapel on the 
ground that its extent would be equal to that of the 
western limb of the Abbey. Mr. Pearson’s plans 
would perpetuate this objectionable feature; and it is. 
clear that no additional chapel could occupy that site 
and meet the requirements of those who advocate a 
monumental chapel as part of the Abbey, without 
shutting out what is one of the most impressive aspects 
ef the most beautiful church in London, It is sought 
to mitigate the enormity proposed by hinting at the 
danger through fire from the old houses whose removal 
is suggested. That isa sorry justification for building 
a huge excrescence on to the Abbey. If the pretext 
of danger from fire were allowed, a pretty prospect is 
before us with respect to the precincts of Exeter, 
Hereford, and many another cathedral. Another site 
must be found for the Chapel of Monuments, if indeed 
such a chapel is needed at all, with St. Paul’s affording 
ample space above ground and below. 


THE COUNCIL AND THE CORPORATION. 


O one can deny that the London County Council 

has very definite ideas of its own as to the proper 
meaning of “ unification.” The members of that body— 
or, at any rate, the majority responsible for the draft 
scheme just submitted to the Royal Commission— 
understand the word in the sense attached to it by 
the unknown author of the immortal gloss on a certain 
popular maxim of matrimonial law. ‘Husband and 
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“‘ wife,” said that nameless Gatus, “are one, and the 
“ husband is that one.” The Unification scheme with 
which the world of London has just been edified ob- 
viously aims at the application of that principle to this 
municipal union of powers. The Corporation and the 
County Council would under it be made one, and that 
one would be the County Council. That eloquent and 
high-strung Councillor, Mr. BENN, who, we notice, has 
been describing this reconstructive operation under the 
of a marriage in a speech to his constituents, 
might with advantage have followed out the parallel in 
a little more detail. To Greater London, being “ the 
“ younger of the two,” Mr. Benn allots the part of 
the bride ; and he goes on to observe, with that en- 
ing modern modesty which Mr. HarpcasTLe found 

it difficult to distinguish from a different and more 
antique quality, that the proposals for amalgamation 
which had been put forward by the County Council 
would be “found as moderate as those that any bride 
“could make to any bridegroom.” Considering that 
among them are proposals to the effect that the whole 
of the bridegroom’s property is to pass into the hands 
of the bride, that he shall have no control or share 
in the control of the household, and that, except 
for ornamental purposes and on ceremonial occasions, 
his very existence is to be ignored, we seem to get 
a “line” of a distinctly instructive character for 
the ascertainment of the Progressive County Coun- 
cillor’s views as to what constitutes a “moderate” 


performance. 


The truth is that, if we are to consider the transac- 
tion from the matrimonial point of view, we must 
the bride as not only having exchanged parts 

with the bridegroom in the marriage service, but as 
having accidentally got the pronouns “ mixed” in the 
declaration “ With all my worldly goods I thee endow.” 
Nor is the nature of this proceeding disguised by the 
mere suggestion that this highly acquisitive spouse 
shall thereafter call herself by a name slightly differing 
both from her husband’s and her own. The framers, 
indeed, of this remarkable document have hardly 
taken even a decent amount of pains to hide what 
they are at. They do, it is true, pretend to describe 
their scheme as the creation for the whole county 
of “a new Corporation, into which the existing 
“ Corporation and County Council shall be absorbed.” 
But, as has been justly observed by no friendly 
critic of the Corporation—by one, indeed, who seems 
all along to have thought that that body should 
play the part of Mrs. Bonp’s ducks—it will be found 
difficult by “some” to recognize the new Corporation 


as “anything but the old County Council swollen 


“by the deglutition of the City.” In our opinion, 
it will be found not merely difficult by some, but im- 
possible by all; and most of all by the County Coun- 
cil themselves, who clearly have never for a moment 
intended that the process applied to the City should 
be of any other kind. The only portion of its victim 
which it has hesitated to swallow—and possibly with 
wisdom, for it undoubtedly looks the least digestible— 
is his property in Ireland. “The Irish Society,” 
say the “ reformers ”—and hard, indeed, is it upon Mr. 
J. Cape that the word was not invented in his time 
—shall be dissolved, and its property transferred, 
or part thereof, to the ‘Corporations of Derry and 
“ Coleraine” a positively delightful endowment of 
one party who has no right to it, by another who has 
no colour of right to it, with the property of a third. 
This, however, is a solitary instance of vicarious gene- 
rosity on the part of the County Council. They 
appropriate everything else for their own benefit that 
they can lay their hands on in the City, even down to 
the emoluments of its judicial officers—with the pre- 
posterous consequence that the Common Serjeant has 
since pointed out. It is not easy, in view of this most 


enlightening document, to join in the censure of the 
Corporation for not having come forward with a scheme 
of their own. Surely it can have done no harm, and 
may have done some good, to let the County Council 
show their own hand first. Everybody, at any rate, now 
knows that their theory of “‘ unification” is the “ good 
“old rule, the simple plan” of the boa-constrictor, 
and that they propose to amalgamate the City and 
County of London as that interesting reptile incor- 
porates with a rabbit. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


HE suggestion contained in the round robin sent 
by four gentlemen of different parties to Mr. 
GLADSTONE and others is an old one. We may add 
that it gains no greater measure of importance from 
two of the names attached to it. Sir GzorGE CHESNEY 
speaks with the authority derived from recognized 
ability, and long administrative experience, and Sir 
CHARLES DILKE has at least devoted ability and time to 
the subject. It is, perhaps, our misfortune that we 
have never been able to understand why this Empire 
is supposed to be under the peculiar tutelary protec- 
tion of Mr. ARNOLD Forster, or why Mr. SPENSER 
WILKINSON should be entitled to the same title of 
honour because his name has appeared on a title-page 
with Sir Caartes Ditke’s. To be sure they mean 
well, and deserve the civil, if somewhat vague, answers 
which they have received from Mr. BaLrour and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. Besides the proposal they make, if it 
were good, would be just as acceptable as before, though 
they do advance it as if it were quite new, and their 
own Ciscovery. 


Unluckily the point to be proved is just whether the 
proposal is good. It is suggested that there should be 
one Minister in place of the present Secretary of State 
for War and First Lord of the Admiralty, who should be 
answerable for the general defence of the Empire, and 
should have a professional adviser for each service. The 
round robin, entering into detail, proposes that these 
dignitaries shall give their advice publicly, shall be ex- 
pected to retire when it is not taken, and (a detail which 
will be gladly welcomed by the services) be provided 
with places of dignity and emolument, whither to with- 
draw, so that their virtue may be firmly propped by the 
comforting conviction that it will not be costly. We 
sincerely compliment the authors of the round robin 
on their knowledge of human nature. La ROcHE- 
FOUCAULD could have done no better. As for the 
scheme, it is, with all due deference to Sir GEORGE 
CHESNEY, a chinoiserie. What is to be the position of 
the Minister of Defence? He must either have or not 
have a say in preparing the Estimates. If he has not, 
he becomes a mere mouthpiece of the professional ad- 
visers. The notion that the House of Commons would 
tolerate such a condition of things for a day is a sheer 
folly. There is a great deal about responsibility in the 
round robin ; but it does not explain who on this amaz- 
ing supposition is to be responsible to the House of 
Commons for the Estimates. If it is not to be the 
Minister, it must be the two professional advisers. We 
cannot conceive how such a division of responsibility 
could produce anything but confusion. Yet the four 
gentlemen of different parties seem to propose this, 
and nothing else ; for they lay it down that the advisers 
are to retire whenever their demands are not accepted 
in the lump—which means that the Minister is to 
have no voice in preparing them. If, on the other 
hand, the Minister is to have a say, there must be give 
and take between him and these officers ; the admiral and 
general must consider the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the state of the revenue, the feeling in the country, and 
so forth, just as the Ministers do now, In that case 
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there would be another division of authority, and sub- 
stantially we should be where we are now. The last 
word would remain with that member of the 
triumvirate who belonged to the body which votes the 
money. f 

Again, we are not told how the professional advisers 
are to be appointed. They are not, we presume, to 
rise by seniority—they are not to be the Senior 
Admiral of the Fleet and Field Marshal for the time being. 
But if they are appointed by selection, the Minister 
who has the appointment will select safe men. Nor 
are we told whether they are to be permanent or to 
change with the Ministry. In the first place, a Minister 
of one party might find himself compelled to draft his 
estimates by the commands, disguised as advice, of an 
officer chosen by another party leader. Something of the 
kind did perhaps prevail in the island of Laputa. It would 
not last for a week in the island of Great Britain. If 
they are to go in and out with the Ministry, it requires 
no witch to know what their position would be. A 
Ministry would be guided by what it thought the 
House of Commons would accept, and the professional 
adviser would conform to that or go. There seems to 
be an impression, for which we see no support, that 
this would have a tremendous effect. Have the four 
gentlemen who signed the letter reflected that an 
opinion, even of a professional adviser, is only an 
opinion? The House of Commons, the country, and 
even the bulk of his own profession, might think that 
adviser wholly wrong. 


BEGGING-LETTERS. 


HE Charity Organization Society might earn funds 
for their objects by publishing some of their 
arcana, The Society of Authors tells publisher-stories, 
unluckily without the names, which would give so 
much additional piquancy to these thrilling revelations. 
Why should not the C. O. 8. print a little of what they 
know about begging-letter writers? The names, from 
an honourable delicacy, they might omit, but they 
must have many volumes of excellent “ copy.” 

Many things are obscure in this as in other trades. 
How do the writers of begging-letters get their infor- 
mation? There may be a central office, one of the 
many enterprises organized and presided over by Mr. 
Conan Doyue’s Professor Moriarty. It is unlikely 
that the authors merely take a directory and work 
through it. They know, somehow, that in a given 
street No. 15 is a safe, or at least a likely, client, while 
the rest of the street is remarkable for its incredulity. 
They must “swap” clients with each other, as wicked 
publishers barter advertisements. 

Industry and information are needed by the writers, 
for they have seldom much ingenuity or humour. 
Occasionally they have both. There were once two 
poets in this land. One of them, A, received a charm- 
ing little poem addressed to himself. The writer was 
poor, but enthusiastic ; a remittance would oblige. The 
letter was signed MicnaEL Donovan. Somehow Poet A 
smelt a rat. He wrote to Poet B, merely asking if 
that bard had ever heard of a minstrel named Donovan. 
No! B had not, but he had received a touching little 
carol from JOHN FitzGERaLp. A then asked for the 
privilege of a glance at this complimentary ode. The 
poems and the handwriting were the same. This was 
really a case for generosity, but A and B were not 
oo. They made things mildly uncomfortable 

r their too indiscriminate admirer. But probably 
many other poets were taken in. Using Mr. TralL1’s 
celebrated directory, seventy poets were to be 
traced. Say they only paid a pound apiece on an 
average. Now, 701. is very pay for a short 
fugitive piece, probably taken from an American 


magazine, Again, JAMES McGreGcor, of Greenock, 
showed ingenuity. He wrote to a man of letters, with 
compliments. For JAMES was poor, but noble. He 
wanted one pound ; he could not give the reason, but 
he could say that the coin was needed in connexion 
with a lady. James got his money. In about a fort- 
night another man of letters had a most interesting 
and picturesque letter from James. He needed three 
pounds towards a literary enterprise of a fresh and 
taking description. Unluckily, his correspondent 
showed the letter—“ such a genuine tribute”—to the 
donor of the money in the mysterious affair of the 
lady. This time James did not get what he desired. 
Yet, perhaps, we may say that he deserved it. 


The common begging-letter writer has no fancy. 
He always wants to go where glory waits him—glory 
or fortune—but how to pay the fare? That is the 
difficulty. Now, we think that letters asking for 
money to pay a railway fare are invariably swindles. 
The wretch never goes to Bingen, or Leeds, or wherever 
it may be. There was a man of letters who always 
wanted to go to Brussels. His fare was sent to him. 
Then he wanted an outfit. That was provided. But 
he never went to Brussels; he stayed in town, always 
writing letters, always enclosing shabby documents 
which had to be returned. They generally enclose 
dirty pieces of paper for return. Usually it is a letter 
from some one who “ regrets that the claims upon him,” 
&e. Often they write for money because their wife is 
epileptic, and enclose a medical certificate that some 
other person’s little boy has jaundice. Demands for 
rent are eternal, accompanied by notices to quit. 
Perhaps there is a central manufactory of those trucu- 
lent notices, They never say “Thank you” when 
they have bled a victim; and this is not only dis- 
courteous, but injudicious. When a man of letters 
(late editor of advertising department of the Brechin 
Phenix) sends a begging-letter, it is just like all the 
other begging-letters, only more jaunty and impudent. 
These people live on the fact that, once in a blue 
moon, there may be a genuine case of despairing 
poverty which expresses itself through the post-office. 
This fact alone it is that enables them to pester the 
benevolent. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURTS DUKE WORSHIP. 


WILLIAM HARCOURT'S courage seems to 
bh vary in the direct ratio of his distance from the 
enemy. As miles are interposed between him and 
them, he drinks in fresh draughts of it; and when he 
is separated from them by half the length or breadth 
of the kingdon, he can scarcely be restrained. He 
demands to be “unhanded,” and desires nothing so 
eagerly as to be at them. As the space diminishes 
which divides him and them, Sir WILLIAmM’s resolution 
loses the name of action. Perhaps we ought not to 
say that his courage shrinks. It may be only that the 
ingredients of which it consists change their relative 
proportions. His denunciation of the House of Lords 
at Portsmouth has not been exceeded as a piece of 
thrilling invective since the eloquent young Columbian 
defied the British Lion to meet him in single combat 
on the dinner-table of the Water-toast Association of 
Sympathizers. The British Lion did not accept the 
challenge ; and just as little did the House of Lords 
dare to confront the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
on the platform of the National Liberal Federation at 
Portsmouth. Since his return to London, however, 
the fury of Sir Wiiiam Harcourt has been ex- 
changed for what is proverbially the better part of 
valour, and seems to be, when he is in front of 
the enemy, its sole constituent. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to recognize in the fiery champion of Ports- 
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mouth the discreet negotiator of terms of peace who 
appeared in the House of Commons last Monday. The 
watchword of “No surrender!” was exchanged for a 
compromise which, in some of its details, nearly 
approached a capitulation, At any rate, the threat not 
to give up a line of a clause nor the syllable of an 
amendment was withdrawn. 


Practically, Sir WiLL1am Harcourt acknowledged 
that there must be a give and take between the two 
Houses, and that the amount which the one will be 
able to take and which the other will be constrained 
to give must depend on the points and on the degree 
in which the feeling of the country is with one or 
the other. Mr. Courtney put the essence of the 
matter in a small compass in saying that when there 
was a difference of opinion between two branches of the 
Legislature, and when the opinion of the one branch 
was strong and consistent, and that of the other was 
weak and wavering, the former ought to prevail over 
the latter. We are glad to note that this declara- 
tion was received with Ministerial cheers. It embodies 
the unwritten rule on which the two branches of the 
Legislature have acted since the Reform Act of 1832. 
Usually, the opinion which is strong and consistent, 
in whichever House it may be entertained, will be 
strong and consistent because the country is felt to 
be behind it, and that which is weak and wavering will 
be weak and wavering because it is conscious of lacking 
that support. The compromise on the Parish Councils 
Bill is an implicit abandonment of the doctrine of 
divine right in the House of Commons, and of passive 
obedience obligatory on the Lords, which was the theme 
of much Gladstonian eloquence. 


The mildness of Sir WiLLIaM Harcourt on Monday 
was probably in some degree due to the crowded con- 
dition both of the Peers’ and of the Ladies’ Galleries. 
His Borrom-like ambition to roar, so that the three 
Dukes whom he claimed as allies might say “Let 
“him roar again, let him roar again,” was re- 
strained by a fear of the consequences which might 
ensue if he should fright the Duchesses and other 
ladies, and led to that dove-like aggravation of his 
voice which his great exemplar had promised. Sir 
WituiaM Harcourt was evidently delighted with the 
opportunity of performing before the nobility of the 
House of Lords as well as the gentry of the House 
of Commons. He gambolled about the Peers with 
elephantine playfulness. He was not satisfied with 
the announcement that Lord Sa.issury’s majority 
had on one occasion sunk to thirteen. This was the 
smallest element in the triumph. We had, he said 
exultingly, the support of three dukes and ever so 
many marquesses, while the earls who declined to sup- 
port Lord SaLissurRY’s amendment were so numerous 
that the tellers on the Ministerial side, whose un- 
exercised powers of arithmetic, like those of some 
savages, do not go beyond very low figures, were 
scarcely able to count them. Do you think, said Sir 
WILLIAM Harcourt in effect, that we are likely to be 
converted by arguments which have failed to convert 
three dukes? The CHaNceLLoR of the ExcHEQUER’S 
logic would lead to a scheme of graduated voting in 
the House of Lords, so many marquesses being the 
equivalent of one duke, so many earls of one marquess, 
and so on with viscounts and barons. We do not 
doubt that this deference is sincere on Sir WILLIAM 
Haxrcourt’s part, and that he does respect a duke 
more than a marquess, and a marquess more than a 

r of inferior degree. This feeling is common to 

im with nearly the whole of the Gladstonian party. 
They denounce Peers in the abstract; but they are 
down on their knees, or even lower, before any in- 
dividual Peer with whom they happen to fall in, ac- 
cording to his position in the scale of precedence. 
The principle might be used to redress the balance of 


votes in the House of Lords by making all Gladstonian 
peers, actual or future, dukes, with a voting power in 
proportion to theirrank. Why not the Duke of Batter- 
sea and the Duke of Swansea ? 


A LAST APPEARANCE. 


W* trust that the world is wrong in thinking 
that the speech which Mr. GLADSTONE made 
on Thursday night, when announcing that the Govern- 
ment intended to accept the Lords’ amendments, is 
the last utterance of his as Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons. We hope that he will find some- 
thing better to end with than an acrid party speech, 
full of rage—and of baffled and impotent rage—con- 
fessing present defeat, and pouring itself out in vague 
threats, or all but incoherent prophecies of revenge, to 
be taken by some uncertain avenger in some un- 
intelligible way. And the occasion was so frivolous. 
Mr. GLaDsTONE chose to deliver what was in fact, 
and even in form, an incitement to revolution on 
such an absurdly trumpery occasion. The pretext 
was that the Lords have insisted on putting into 
the Parish Councils Bill an amendment which is a 
modified form of another which the Ministry itself 
professed for long to intend to introduce. The 
other amendments deal only with details of machinery. 
It is distasteful to us to believe that Mr. GLADSTONE 
really means to pass into silence leaving this angry and 
foolish, and even more foolish than angry, speech as his 
last utterance as the Leader of the House of Commons, 


Again we could wish, for the credit of the House and 
of the country which has borne him as ruler, as well as 
for his own, that Mr. GLADSTONE should do something 
better for his party before he goes than merely hound 
it on to the attack of one of the institutions of the State. 
It is not enough for him to point out the booty. He 
should provide his followers with a chief and a cause to 
hold them together. The desire to pillage is not enough 
when the pillagers are split into different gangs, each 
afraid that the other will deprive it of some desired 
share of the booty. The spectacle presented at this 
moment by Mr. GLapsToNE’s following is like nothing 
so much as the scene which has so often occurred, 
when some Oriental adventurer, of the Naprr SHAH 
stamp, who has collected a horde of followers of diffe- 
rent races, and has terrorized his neighbours, at 
last dies, or lies dying. There is an instant scramble. 
The eunuchs divide the jewels, or endeavour to get 
terms from this chief or that for transferring the 
treasure. Every subordinate leader is on the watch, 
lest his rival should get the advantage over him, while 
those whose country is remote hasten to strike their 
tents and fly, seeing a chance of independence in the 
coming confusion ; the whole camp breaks up in dis- 
order, and commonly in bloodshed. Of that there is, 
fortunately, little fear in these times; but no other 
feature of the scene is wanting. There is a scramble, 
and an ignoble one. We need not stop to dwell 
on the details—to note that by general agreement 
Mr. AsquirH and Mr. Morey have been dropped 
into obscurity; that the party whose sole legacy 
from its late leader is an exhortation to attack 
the House of Lords seems, on the whole, inclined to 
take a peer for its leader, while men who have done 
longer service are passed over, and that one section 
is already threatening revolt, while another is an- 
nouncing that it will rebel if terms are not made with 
it. The whole scene is full of grotesque details. There 
would be no end of noting them. Enough that the 
whole is full of jealousy, confusion, and fear. 

It will not be worthy of Mr. Giapstone’s great place 
in contemporary history if he retires with no effort to 
arrange matters, and with nothing better on his lips 
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than a burst of scolding. Even if the occasion were 
not a pathetic one, if age and infirmity were not 
respected by every decent human being, we could still 
wish that Mr. GLaDsTONE’s end were as dignified as 
possible. He has played so great a part in affairs, his 
name has been so closely associated with his country’s, 
that what discredits him can hardly leave it and 
us untouched. We do not, and never shall, affect to 
conceal our belief that Mr. GLapsToNne’s influence has 
been mischievous ; but neither shall we ever be so fool- 
ish as to deny that it has been great, and that— 
unhappily—it will be lasting. CLARENDON, after apply- 
ing words to CROMWELL which we shall not openly 
apply to Mr. GLapsTONE, does not deny that the 
Protector was of a force and stature which put him in 
the greatest rank of men. It is not to be denied of Mr. 
GLapDsTONE that he has taken his place for ever in the 
class which includes such names as STRAFFORD and 
Pitt and PreL—that is, among the men 
who, for good or for evil, have put their mark on the 
institutions of their country and the character of its 
public life. 


RAMAZAN, 


Co a short time ago a well-known Oriental scholar 

wrote a letter to the Globe, in which he lamented the 
ignorance of Englishmen in matters relating to the 
Mahomedan religion, attributing much of the ill-feeling 
Mahomedans have for Christians to that fact. No doubt 
the author of the letter in question has formed his opinion 
after careful study and due investigation. He has taken 
into account the fact that from the earliest times Maho- 
medan historians, except when in subjection, in describing 
the death of a Christian, do not say “ He died” or “ He was 
killed,” but “ He went to Jahanna.” They do not say of a 
Christian that he was drowned, but they say “The dog 
went through water to fire.” Not that these elegant 
phrases are confined to Christians. It is sufficient for a 
man to be not a Mahomedan to entitle him to “ pursue the 
road to the realms of perdition,” or to have his head “ struck 
from his filthy body, so that the world may be gladdened 
by being cleansed from his polluting existence.” When the 
army of Islam goes to war with the Sikhs, it is called “ Ex- 
termination of the hellish good-for-nothing Guru.” The 
Faithful, when they die, drink the sharab (which they 
ought not to do), or sherbet, of martyrdom ; sometimes 
they pluck fruit from the fig-tree of immortality. On 
the contrary, their enemies (May their mouths be crammed 
with mud!) are sent in swarms to hell, and the land 
purified of their foul existence. The fact is that the 
religion of Mahomet is a fighting religion; it is meant 
for conquerors, and for conquerors in the act of conquering. 
There is no country in the world where Mahomedanism 
is not openly or tacitly at war with every other form of 
belief. Even China, that extraordinary country where 
the State recognizes and encourages equally Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Taouism, has not attempted to foster the 
religion of the pugnacious Mahomedan who takes up his 
abode in the Flowery Land. It has been said that 
the Mahomedan, like the Jew, does not try to prose- 
lytise. That is untrue. He does try, and has often suc- 
ceeded. His method is peculiar, however. Having conquered 
his foes, he occasionally gives them an alternative—the sword 
or Islam. That is the Mahomedan’s notion of prose:ytising. 
Wherever, or almost wherever, we test the religion of 
Mahomet, we find it a stern religion. Not only is it stern 
even to cruelty where the enemies of Islam (i.e. the whole 
world outside Islam) are concerned, but, with one famous 
exception, it is stern to its own followers, as is fitting for 
a race of warriors. Wine, though Mahomedans constantly 
drink it under the name of sherbet, and often quite openly, 
is forbidden. Tobacco—“the shameful,” as the Wahabis 


call it—is not allowed among the strictest of the Prophet's 
followers. Nevertheless it is common enough even for the 
Wahabis to smoke in private, and to request the dogs of 
Christians whom they may chance to meet to be so kind as 
to “ people their pipes.” On Wednesday, however, — 
a month during which the stern character of Mahomedan- 
ism to which we have referred will be exhibited in all its 


rigour. The laxest follower of the Prophet (May his name 
be blessed!) and the most self-indulgent of the Faithful 
will tie up their wine-skins and enter upon a fast more 
severe than any that is recognized by an ordinarily devout 
Christian. At eighteen minutes past two on the afternoon 
of that day it will be the New Moon; at evening, when 
the Mahomedan day begins, the month of Sha’ban will be 
ended and the great fast of Ramazan will have commenced. 
During the night, however, food is not prohibited, so it will 
not be till the following morning that the first pinch of 
hunger and self-denial will begin to be felt. The 

relating to Ramazan in the chapter of the Koran entitled 
“The Cow,” from the story of the red heifer it contains, 
is a remarkable one. In the eyes of Mahomedans this 
chapter as a whole is the finest in their Scripture. “ The 
month of Ramazan,” runs the text, “shall ye fast, in which 
the Koran was sent down from Heaven, a direction unto 
men, and declarations of direction, and the distinction 
between good and evil. Therefore, let him among you who 
shall be at home in this month fast the same month; but 
he who shall be sick, or on a journey, shall fast the like 
number of other days. God would make this an ease unto 
you, and would not make it a difficulty unto you; that ye 
may fulfil the number of days, and glorify God, for that He 
hath directed you, and that ye may give thanks.” (Here 
follows a e permitting the society of wives.) 
“ Earnestly desire that which God ordaineth you, and eat 
and drink until ye can plainly distinguish a white thread 
from a black thread by the day-break: then keep the fast 
until night . . . . (and) be constantly present in the places 
of worship. These are the prescribed bounds of God, 
therefore draw not near them to transgress them.” 


It will be observed that the fast of Ramazan has a special 
significance in connexion with the delivery of the Koran, or 
rather the first part of it. At first the month fell, not in 
the spring, as now, but in December. The Mahomedan 
year, being a lunar one of only twelve months, does not 
correspond with the solar year, and so Ramazan falls in 
different seasons. Omar Khayyam speaks of “ hunger- 
stricken Ramazan” as coming in winter. Says he :— 
Indeed, indeed, Repentance oft before 
I swore—but was | sober when I swore ? 

And then and then came Spring, and Rose-in-hand 
My thread-bare Penitence apieces tore. 


Elsewhere he exclaims :— 


Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spri 
Your Winter-garment of Repentance fing? 


One of his quatrains illustrates the intense anxiety felt by 
every Mahomedan for the first sight of the new moon 
ushering in the succeeding month of Shawwal :— 


Be of good cheer—the sullen month will die, 

And a young Moon requite us by-and-bye ; 
Look how the old one, meagre, bent, and wan 

With age and fast, is fainting from the sky! 


Omar is never tired of railing against the tyranny of 
Ramazan. One of his quatrains, not given by Fitzgerald, is 
the following :— 
’Tis wrong, according to the strict Koran, 
To drink in Rajab, likewise in Sha’ban, 
God and the Prophet claim those months as theirs ; 
Was Ramazan then made for thirsty man ? 


Now that Ramazan is come, says he elsewhere, we must 
forego our simple amusements, give up wine, and forbear 
from flirtation. Here is the unorthodox astronomer-poet’s 
view of th best way of approaching the holy month begin- 
ning on Wednesday :— 
The moon of Ramazan is risen, see! 
Alas! our wine must henceforth banished be ; 
Well! on Sha’ban’s last day I'll drink enough 
To keep me drunk till Bairam’s jubilee. 
And when Bairam’s jubilee at last comes, he sings his song 
of triumph :— 
Now Ramazan is past, Shawwal comes back, 
And feast and song and joy no more we lack ; 
The wine-skin carriers throng the streets, and cry 
Here comes the porter with his precious 
Many a Mahomedan will soon be thinking of these quatrains 
of Omar's, and of that passage in the Koran about the white 
and the black threads. Many a wealthy Islamite is even now 
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wondering whether he has influence enough to get a dis- 
pensation from his priests. Such indulgences are rare, 
unless, indeed, the age of the applicant is such as to entitle 
him to consideration. In Inayat Khan's history of Shah 
Jahan we read :—“ As his most gracious Majesty had this 
year advanced in joy and prosperity beyond the age of 
sixty, and the Divine precepts sanctioning the non- 
observance of the fast came into force, the learned doctors 
and muftis, according to the glorious ordinances of the 
Koran, by way of fulfilling the commandments of the law, 
decreed that it would be lawful for His Majesty, whose 
blessed person is the source of the administration of the 
world, to expend funds in charity in lieu of observing the 
fast. The monarch, the lover of religion and worshipper of 
the divine law, therefore, lavished 60,000 rupees on the deserv- 
ing poor,and, at his command, every night during the sacred 
month divers viands and all sorts of sweetmeats were laid 
out in the Chihalsitun, in front of the balcony of public 
audience, with which famishing and destitute people 
appeased their hunger. It was further resolved that hence- 
forward a similar plan should be pursued during every 
month of Ramazan.” 
When dispensations cannot be obtained the easy-goin 

Mahomedan, though he will observe Ramazan as a sac 
duty, will nevertheless stretch every point in his own 
favour that the ingenuity of hungry men can suggest. 
Many a good story has been told of the elastic meaning of 
the term fish during Lent and on fast days. Otter, wild duck, 
turtle, have all been included, and no objection raised by 
the most orthodox. But it has been reserved for the Arabs of 
Upper Egypt to class the hippopotamus in the same category. 
And Mr. Palgrave, the pe traveller, has related many 
amusing stories illustrating the successful struggles of in- 
clination against conscience among the Wahabis. Yet, 
making allowance for these lapses, the Mahomedan, as a 
rule, observes his religious ceremonies conscientiously. 
Faith, in his eyes, is more important than works. Stern 
as his religion is, it has certain relaxations unknown to 
other moral codes ; and even though his life in this world, 
surrounded as he is by triumphant dogs of infidels, par- 
take of the nature of an unduly prolonged Ramazan, yet 
the New Moon of Bairam’s jubilee will rise at last, and in 
another sphere he knows that he will have his rich reward, 
no small portion of which will be the joy derived from con- 
templating the sufferings of the foul enemies of Islam 
(May their earth be hot!), as they frizzle and writhe in the 
fire of Jahanna. 


A CASSANDRA OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


N the year 1883, the year of the Ibert Bill and “ The 
Mutiny of the English,” when His Excellency the 
Most Honourable the Marquess of Ripon ruled over India, a 
little brochure appeared meteor-like to lighten the solid 
darkness of the Anglo-Indian literary horizon, and, having 
seen the object for which it was written, the withdrawal of 
that measure, effected, was withdrawn from circulation. 
Afterwards when the stormier phases of that epoch had 
ry into the placid domain of history, and when it was 
oped that the susceptibilities of the fierce Bengalee would 
be less wounded by its circulation, it reappeared unaltered, 
and is now in its third edition. Its title is Jndia in 1983; 
it was written by a certain talented Civil Servant whose 
name must not appear in this place, and it is published by 
Thacker Spink ; and any one who would like to do what is 
called “feel the pulse of” the Anglo-Indian population of 
to-day cannot do better than read it. He will learn more 
from it than he will from many histories, and he will have 
gon one of the most amusing half-hours he ever spent in 
is life. 


The Ilbert Bill, as everybody knows, was a measure by 
the provisions of which the distinction of colour would be 
no longer observed in the making of an Indian jury, and an 
Englishman who was tried for his life might be tried by a 
jury of twelve swarthy denizens of Bengal; in other words, 
would be denied the privilege guaranteed him by Magna 
Charta of being tried by his peers. And if any English- 


man in England imagine that Her Majesty’s coloured sub- 
jects have a right to that designation, he had better keep 
the broad seas between him and the English in India, 
otherwise they might have his blood. The introduction of 
that Bill led to a furious agitation among the Anglo-Indians 
of that day, and to what we have called “The Mutiny of 


the English.” 


In the course of it the astonished world might have seen, if 
it had not been much too much occupied with its own affairs 
to look, Her Majesty’s Representative in Calcutta—to wit, 
the most Honourable the Marquess of Ripon aforesaid— 
taking exercise on the roof of Government House, unable 
to issue forth for fear of violence, while the bodyguard occupied 
the Viceregal “Compound,” prepared to defend his august 

rson from the assaults of his own countrymen. It might 

ave heard from His Excellency’s private apartments, with 
that enlightened but somewhat mistaken ruler, the shouts of 
applause, the groans, the curses that issued from the neigh- 
bouring Town Hall, where the opponents of the measure 
were holding a vast meeting, and where, if the words had 
been able to carry so far, they would have brought to the 
astonished ruler’s ears the pregnant utterance, “If this 
measure passes, we will use force!” It might have seen 
one man full of years and honours carried down to the 
Council Chamber from his bed, where he lay almost at 
death’s door, to vote against that detested measure. It 
might have seen a Viceroy absolutely ignored by the whole 
European population on the Calcutta Racecourse, and heard 
him make a public speech which was received in utter 
silence. Thus it may be held that the Mutiny of the 
English had its dramatic moments. The writer of Jndia in 
1983 starts from the hypothesis that the Ilbert Bill has 
passed, that Ireland has got the Home Rule Bill, and that 
“what was called, with a fine sense of humour, a Bill for the 
better government of India ”—the form of words is almost 
prophetic when we consider the title chosen for last year’s 
Home Rule Bill—has been hurried through the Commons 
and the Lords, because “it was pointed out to the work- 
ing classes that it was solely the bloated armaments 
entailed by the possession of India that prevented the 
realization of that most glorious of ideals, a free 
breakfast-table,” and because “national greatness consists 
in having no points where you can be attacked.” In fact, 
India was to be evacuated because the Peace Society “ con- 
sidered, reasonably enough, that, were India and the for- 
tresses on the road to India given up, the prospect of 
England ever being involved in war would become a remote 
contingency.” So, Ireland having received her Home Rule, 
Canada being happily united to the great American Re- 
public, the other colonies being independent, it only remained 
for us to evacuate India, and surrender a few insignificant 
“seraps of isolated territory, such as Aden, Gibraltar, and 
Malta, to have nothing left but “our own dear, but com- 
paratively insignificant, little island. . . . Indeed,” the 
Gladstonian statesman of that day continues reflectively, 
“if we could only hand over Ireland to the United States, 
and half our coast-line to Germany and half to France, we 
should attain true National Greatness, for it is difficult to 
see how we could be attacked at all.” 

The consequences of this state of things are depicted with 
admirable gravity. Russia, having already, under former 
Radical Ministries, firmly established her protectorate over 
Afghanistan, warmly eulogized the proposal that England 
should put an end to that unspeakable anomaly, her Indian 
Empire; meantime she sent envoys to all the principal 
native Courts to stir up strife, largely increased the 
garrisons in Afghanistan, and issued orders for the mobiliza- 
tion of the troops in Central Asia. The official and non- 
official classes had alike undergone the process of removal 
almost as expeditiously as that kindred anachronism, the 
Irish landlord ; and nothing was left save the British army 
(including a Commander-in-Chief,one Viceroy, one Governor 
of Madras, and one Governor of Bombay—four anomalies in 
all). 

Yne Bill for the better government of India havi 
passed, the process of evacuation was expeditiously oma 
out. The army left first. Then the Viceroy and the 
Commander-in-Chief drove down, in one buggy, to the 
Apollo Bunder, followed by the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay in another—a cheap mode of conveyance, and one 
not likely to fall too heavily on the pockets of the tax- 
payer—while the patient East looked on with apathy, not 
unmingled with derision, and the First Indian islative 
Assembly, known as the Babu Parliament, assembled in the 
Caleutta Town Hall. Every million or so of people had 
chosen one member, and the result was an assembly 
of three hundred and sixty-five members, three hundred 
and sixty of whom came from the educated Hindu B.A. 
class ; one was an aged Parsee, two were Mussulmans from 
a benighted province where the blessings of education and 
a Calcutta University degree were unknown, one was an 
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Englishman (the member for Simla, elected by the unani- 
mous votes of the Ripon Hospital, now transformed into a 
lunatic asylum), who was also a Theosophist and a vege- 
tarian, and one a “ Shalwashunista” who belon to a 
mysterious caste about one million in number, whose pro- 
minent objects of devotion were a big drum and a cymbal, 
and whom the tolerant nature of Brahmin polytheism 
easily admitted into the all-embracing circle of Hindu 
superstition. Such was the constitution of the Assembly 
which was to bring back the Saturnian age to India, and 
where, in the words of a local Calcutta orator, as given by 
the author, “Jurisprudence would go hand-in-hand with 
license, and philosophy would be mamma to both, or, to 
drop metaphor, where intimidation and superfluous in- 
solence would go to pot, and peace and discordant harmony 
reign over the tranquil genius loci.” An exquisite example 
of the oratory of Young Bengal. 


The account of the meeting of this precious Assembly of 
ardent politicians is given with much humour, and the 
termination of their brief three days’ reign is brought 
about by an attempt to bring a salary of Rs. 5,000 a month 
for each member, and a large accession of permanent staff 
to provide for the members’ necessitous relations within 
the unfortunately narrow limits of the Budget. The method 
chosen was to reduce the military establishment by one- 
half and cut down the salaries of the remainder of the 
licentious soldiery bya similar proportion. Whereupon the 
soldiers at Barrackpore, under one Major-General Ahmed 
Shah, an Afghan, marched on Calcutta, and surrounded the 
Legislative Assembly with artillery and Sepoys. The Par- 
liament disperse severally to their native villages, and when 
the book closes Scindia has declared war against Holkar, 
the Nizam has marched on Mysore, the Marathas ravage 
the Deccan and burn and loot Bombay. A combined force 
of Russians and Afghans have harried the Punjab, sacked 
Lahore, and marched on Delhi, while our friend Ahmed 
Shah advances slowly to meet them. The Chinese have 
poured an army into Nepaul, and Rajputana is tearing 
itself to pieces in intertribal warfare. The French have 
sent a strong force to Pondicherry, with fifty thousand 
tricolour flags and orders for wholesale annexation; while 
the Radical newspapers and leaders are congratulating their 
following on their foresight “in declining to interfere in 
the affairs of alien races, and on having finally decided, 
after two hundred years of iniquitous possession, to allow 
India to stew in her own juice,” 


It is difficult to say whether Jndia in 1983 is more de- 
lightful for the humour with which it is written or for the 
rising insight which it discloses. The Free Breakfast 
Table has become the Radical cry of the present year for 
Sir William Harcourt’s Budget. A Prime Minister has 
actually since the book was written “walked home after 
debate in a somewhat saddened frame of mind. . . . It was 
then, as by a flash of inspiration, that he conceived that the 
time was come to grant Home Rule. . . . His mind ran 
with startling rapidity over the old familiar arguments in 
favour of the measure, which seemed now to have acquired 
new force and consistency ; and, with that remarkable 
facility of conviction which was his leading characteristic, 
he was by the time he arrived at his house firmly assured 
that, if ever there was a measure which embodied all the 
high principles which dictate human morality, and if ever 
there was a cause to which from his earliest years he 
had unswervingly and enthusiastically devoted himself, 
that cause and that measure was Home Rule for Ire- 
land.” The statesman’s name in the volume before us 
was Mr. Glastone Aerbert, and the next afternoon he 
electrified his audience by a declaration of his newborn 
convictions. This, it must be remembered, was written 
in 1883; and, as an accurate forecast of Mr. Gladstone's 
conversion in 1886, it is not bad. And yet it must 
have been laughed at at the time as a mere skit, fore- 
shadowing not merely the improbable, but the impossible. 
One more quotation, again about Ireland, and we have 
done. The landlords had all died of starvation and gun- 
shot wounds, the last survivor being a stout old country 
gentleman, who entrenched himself in the fastnesses of 
Galway, and who for some years successfully withstood 
all assaults from the Invincibles. He inhabited a machi- 
colated tower surrounded by land torpedoes, and defended 
by mitrailleuses, and lived in a regular state of siege, 
his only amusements being to walk on the parapet of his 
tower and dodge the bombs and bullets which were fired 


at him, and to get an occasional pot-shot from behind an 
embrasure at one of his late tenants. At last a dynamite 
bomb, judiciously dropped from a balloon on the top of his 
tower, terminated the career of this fine old Irish squire ; 
the jury at the Coroner's inquest brought in a verdict of 
“Death by the visitation of God,” and the newspapers 
headed an account of the incident as—“ Further progress 
in decentralization.” Ah well, as the author says in his 
preface, raira év xeirat. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


J hy average price of wheat in the principal markets of 
England and Wales, last week, was only 248. 5d. per 
quarter—the lowest ever hitherto recorded. It is 1s. per 
quarter under the average price of the corresponding week 
of last year, and threepence per quarter under the lowest 
quotation previously recorded. What makes the circu m- 
stance the more remarkable is that the supplies of home- 
grown wheat are very small. We are half-way through 
the agricultural year—that is, from one harvest to an- 
other—and the sales reported in the principal markets 
of England and Wales have been, during the six months, 
decidedly under those for many years past. As the 
price given above is an average, it follows that wheat 
must have changed hands, in many cases, below 248. 5d. per 
quarter ; indeed, it is said that sales were effected, in some 
instances, at little more than 22s. It is to be recollected 
however that, owing to the long drought last year, the crop 
varied much in quality. Some was excellent, but some was 
very bad; and no doubt the very bad has brought down 
the average. But that is not the real reason of the 
extremely low prices now ruling. At the beginning of this 
week the price of wheat in New York was only about a 
guinea per quarter—taking the dollar as worth 4s. 2d. of 
our money—and in Chicago the price was barely 19s. 
These figures explain why it is that prices are so low at 
home. All the world is competing in our markets, and 
the competition is driving down the prices of grain of all 
kinds. The crisis of last year has plunged the American 
farmers into difficulties; they are compelled to sell at what- 
ever price they can get. It is quite true that recently 
the exports have been checked by the fall; but, for all 
that, the fact remains that the supplies are exceedingly 
large, and, therefore, buyers are unwilling to offer higher 
terms. And the supplies in other countries are very large 
likewise. It is said that Argentina has a surplus of at 
least seven million quarters ready for export, Australia 
a million and a quarter of quarters, and India from five 
to six million quarters. How much Russia will be able 
to export is not very accurately known; but that she 
has a very large surplus seems unquestionable. It is re- 
ported that the stocks accumulated at Odessa and other ports 
are increasing, and that immense quantities will be shipped 
as soon as the season opens. The increased grain duties 
in both France and Italy are likewise affecting our markets. 
Neither France nor Italy, it is probable, will be able to do 
without considerable purchases by-and-bye ; but for the time 
being the additions to the duties have checked purchases, 
As both France and Italy are thus buying less than usual, 
the surplus waiting for sale has fewer markets, and the com- 
petition of owners is consequently increasing. It seems 
not improbable, therefore, that the price of wheat may go 
even lower than it has been yet. It is remarkable under 
these circumstances that the area under cultivation has 
not contracted—on the contrary, that it is increasing. 
It is true that the total area under wheat in the 
United States last year was little more than 34} million 
acres, against 38} million acres the year before, a de- 
crease of nearly 4 million acres. But the increase in 
other countries has made up for this. And it is notice- 
able that, according to the official returns, the area sown 
with winter wheat in the United States during the past 
autumn is only 7 per cent. less than the area twelve months 
previously. Even in the United States, therefore, the de- 
crease of cultivation is not proceeding very rapidly. Yet 
the United States Department of Agriculture estimates the 
value of the 1893 wheat crop at less than 44} millions 
sterling, against more than 67 millions sterling the year 
before, and nearly 107 millions sterling in 1891. If the 
estimate be at all near the truth, the value of the crop, it 
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will be seen, is between 50 and 60 per cent. less than the 
value of the 1891 crop. And yet the decrease in the area 
sown last year was only one-ninth, and apparently this year 
nearly as much will be sown as was last year. 

Short loans have been in very strong demand all through 
the week, and the Bank has done a considerable business. 
The demand, however, is very temporary, and is owing to 
the scarcity of supply caused by the collection of the 
revenue, the payment of dividends by several of the largest 
railway Companies, the Stock Exchange Fortnightly Settle- 
ment, and the end of the month. For a couple of weeks 
to come the supply in the market will probably be scarce, 
owing to the collection of the revenue; but after that there 
is likely to be a long period of cheap money. The discount 
rate in the open market is barely 1} per cent.; and as 
evidence of the general feeling of bankers, it may be noted 
that the Treasury on Saturday placed its Treasury bills 
running for twelve months at about 1}? per cent., and 
since then some of the bills have been re-discounted as low 
as 12 per cent. 

The India Council has been very successful in the sale of 
its drafts this week. On Wednesday it offered as usual 
50 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegsaphic transfers, and 
sold the whole amount at about 1s. 1,°,¢. per rupee. 
Afterwards it disposed of over 23 lakhs at prices running 
up to 1s. 133d. per rupee. As the Presidency Treasuries 
now hold about 10 crores of rupees more than usual, the 
Indian money market has become stringent, and on Tues- 
day the Bank of Bengal raised its rate to 10 per cent. The 
sales of its drafts by the Council will, no doubt, consider- 
ably relieve the market; but everything points to the 
probability that the Council will be able to sell freely for 
the remainder of this month, since the exports of rice are 
now on a very large scale. At the beginning of April 
wheat exports ought to begin, and ought to continue 
for two or three months. But whether India will be able 
to ‘export much, unless there is a recovery in the wheat 
market, is doubtful. As we point out above, the price of 
wheat has never been so low in Europe and America, and 
there is only too much likelihood that it will continue low 
for several months. If so, it is doubtful whether India will 
be able to export much, unless there is a further very con- 
siderable fall in the exchange. 

The application for the winding up of the Trustees, 
Executors, and Securities Insurance Corporation was heard 
before Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams on Wednesday, and 
an adjournment was granted for three weeks, on condition, 
however, that the Directors call a meeting of the share- 
holders within three weeks, and prepare a very full statement 
of the assets and liabilities of the Company in such a form 
as will show whether the depreciation is merely temporary 
or amounts to actual loss. 

The rise in first-class securities, which has been going on 
for a considerable time, made very marked progress early 
this week. Consols were as high as 1008, and though they 
afterwards gave way, they are practically at par. It will 
be recollected that in little more than nine years the interest 
will be reduced to 2} per cent. Indian Sterling Three and a 
Half per Cents have been nearly at 110. Egyptian Guaranteed 
Three per Cents are at 106. And New South Wales Three 
and a Half per Cents are over par. The Guaranteed and 
Preference stocks of the leading railway Companies are also 
at exceptionally high prices. This remarkable movement is 
due main'y, no doubt, to the lessons taught by the past 
three and a half years. The investing public will not for 
the time being touch anything at all doubtful; and in its 
demands for perfectly safe securities it is running up prices 
wonderfully. Partly also the demand is due to the banks. 
There are signs, as we have been pointing out in these 
columns for some time past, that trade is reviving; but the 
revival will, of course, be slow, and for a considerable time 
yet will not bring about much demand for loanable capital. 
On the other hand, the crisis through which the world has 
been passing has caused money to accumulate in unprece- 
dented amounts at all the great banking centres. The pro- 

bability, then, is that for several months money will con- 
tinue exc-edingly cheap, and bankers will be unable to 
employ a large part of their balances in either lending or 
discounting. Consequently, they are investing in Consols 
and similar first-class securities. All this goes to show 
that the distrust has come to an end, that hoarding has 
ceased, and that the public is looking out for permanent 
investment, and it is preparing the way for a general move- 
ment in the market, while, of course, it will help the im- 


rovement intrade. There has likewise been a good demand 
or Home Railway Ordinary stocks. The traffic returns 
this week are very good, and confirm the evidence derivable 
from other quarters that trade is at last getting better. 
There has also been a rise upon the Continental Bourses, 
The opinion is growing in Germany that the Commercial 
Treaty with Russia will be ratified, and in that case strong 
hopes are entertained of a considerable revival in German 
trade. German capitalists, therefore, are much more in- 
clined than they were to enter into new enterprises. There 
is a very hopeful feeling in Austria and Hungary. And 
in France the shifting of investments that was sure to follow 
the conversion of the Four and a Halfs is gradually leading 
to a strong demand for foreign securities. The demand is 
running for the moment chiefly upon Egyptian, Turkish, 
Russian, and Bulgarian securities. The credit of Bulgaria 
is improving in a remarkable way. Our own Stock Ex- 
change Committee has this week granted a quotation for 
the new bonds of a loan negotiated at the end of 
1892 by the Austrian Laender Bank. It amounts 
to nearly 5? millions sterling, and bears 6 per cent. interest. 
It is a special mortgage upon a railway which is to be 
built out of the proceeds to connect the Rustchuk and 
Varna Railway with the railway running from Philippopolis 
to Constantinople. There is also a mortgage upon the 
ports of Varna and Burgas. The bonds have been quoted 
as high as 97. There is no change in the situation in 
the United States, though American railway securities are 
rather higher. There is much apprehension of political 
troubles in Argentina, and the civil war in Brazil seems as 
far off an end as ever. 

The Bank of England’s half-year ended on Wednesday 
night, and if the Rest is not reduced below 3 millions, as it 
has not been for a long time past, then the Bank will be 
able to pay only about 44 per cent. 

The Indian banks all received telegrams on Thursday 
saying that import duties are to be imposed in India 
upon all commodities, including silver, except Manchester 
piece goods. There is much dissatisfaction with the ex- 
ception. 

There are rumours in the City of several commercial 
difficulties in different of the country, owing to the 
great fall in silver and the exchanges of the silver-using 
countries quite recently. 


Thursday being settling-day in Consols, the interest pay- 
able at the beginning of April was deducted from the price, 
and, owing to the settlement, there was a decline in the 
quotation, the closing price being 99,';, showing a rise— 
when the deduction of interest is allowed for—from the 
preceding Thursday of 3. In the Colonial market there 
has been a general rise, which is most marked, however, in 
Australian Government stocks. New South Wales Three 
and a Half per Cents closed on Thursday at 1003, a rise 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 1}; Victorian 
Three and a Halfs closed at 96}, also a rise of 13; Queens- 
land Three and a Halfs likewise closed at 96}, a rise of 12; 
and South Australian Three and a Halfs closed at 96}, a 
rise of as much as 2}. In the Home Railway market 
there has been a general advance. London and Brighton 
Undivided closed at 166, a rise of 1; South-Eastern Un- 
divided closed at 117, also a rise of 1; and South-Western 
Undivided closed at 187, a rise of 1. In the American 
market Lake Shore shares closed at 130}, a rise of 1; New 
York Central shares closed at 102}, a rise of 15; and Erie 
Second Mortgage bonds closed at 84}, a rise of 34. In 
South American and Central American securities—as, in- 
deed, in all silver securities—there has been a general 
decline. Brazilian Four and a Halfs closed on Thursday at 
60, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 2}; 
Costa Rica “E” bonds closed at 48-52, a fall of as much 
as 8; Ecuador New Bonds closed at 33, a fall of 2. But, 
with the exception of Italian, which is down 1 on the week, 
and Spanish, which have scarcely moved for weeks, inter- 
Bourse securities have all risen very considerably. Hungarian 
closed on Thursday at 954, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of :; German Threes closed at 87, a rise 
of 1}; Bulgarian Old Bonds closed at g6}, a rise of ih; 
Egyptian Unified closed at 105, a rise Bs f and 
Three and a Half per Cent. Preference cl at 101, a 
rise of 2. It is significant of the favour into which every- 


thing South African is growing that the Northern Railway 
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of South Africa Fours closed on Thursday at 95}, a rise 
compared with the preceding Thursday of as much as 6. 
South African mine shares have been strong, and there 
is an inquiry for shares of Deep Level properties. 


THE POLTALLOCH DRAWINGS. 


HE late Mr. John Malcolm of Poltalloch, by the 
expenditure of great taste and a considerable amount 
of money, contrived to collect a cabinet of drawings and 
sketches by the Old Masters which, it is no exaggeration 
to say, is without a rival in Europe. His heirs, anxious to 
make a public use of this inestimable treasure, have 
deposited it in the care of the Trustees of the British 
Museum. From this collection Mr. Sidney Colvin has 
selected the finest and most characteristic examples, and 
supplementing these with specimens already in the pos- 
session of the nation, has formed an exhibition in the 
gallery of the Department of Prints and Drawings, such as 
has never been there before, and could not, at this time of 
day, be paralleled elsewhere. The arrangement is chrono- 
logical. The show begins with the earliest specimens of 
illuminated missal-work, and proceeds round the White 
Building with the schools of Italy; it then takes cognizance 
of the schools of France and Germany, cases placed longi- 
tudinally in the middle of the room illustrating the art of 
the Netherlands. The whole exhibition, which is distin- 
guished and remarkable to the highest degree, greatly 
redounds to the credit of the accomplished Keeper of the 
Prints. 

The official catalogue is not yet printed, and this fact 
adds to the difficulty of attempting anything like a detailed 
criticism of the drawings. We can but follow the frames 
on the walls, and offer an occasional comment. One of the 
early Italian drawings of extraordinary merit is a Pollajuolo, 
a frieze-shaped design of nude male figures, seen against a 
black background; they are grouped around an Unjust 
Judge, enthroned, and all these silhouettes have the sinewy, 
sculpturesque force of this strange master. Perhaps the 
most beautiful fifteenth-century drawing in the world is the 
salmon-pink study by Botticelli, commonly known as the 
“‘ Abundance,” a deliciously finished medley of pen-work 
and silver point. Close to this and other Botticellis hangs 
a selection from the refined and sentimental work of 
Lorenzo di Credi, especially admirable for their draperies. 

Lionardo da Vinci is pre-eminently represented by a 
se aes head of a warrior—a fierce old military parrot, with 

ooked nose and pursed-up lips—scowling under a fantastic 
winged helmet. Another example of this master is a paper 
containing various efforts to realize a Victory, now flying 
with the wind, and now against it. Two pen-drawings of 
extraordinary delicacy and finish, one of a Turk ina strange 
= hat, the other of a Turkish woman, are by Gentile 
llini, and were brought home by him from Constan- 
tinople in 1479. A highly finished large head of a young 
man, by Sodoma, has the strange expression in the eyes 
which is almost the sign-manual of this master. <A yellow 
silver-point, most spirited and graceful, but in bad condi- 
tion, is the original sketch for Ercole Roberti’s predella 
picture at Liverpool. The Mantegnas offer great difficulty ; 
several of them—and, in particular, a set of tinted Prophets 
and Sibyls—it is more than probable are by Montegna. 
Here is the very famous drawing of an elaborate chalice 
long attributed to — and engraved as his by 
Hollar ; in the opinion of . Colvin and others, the cha- 
racter of the ornament, and especially of the Turkish-look- 
ing saints around the central section, proves this fine 
design to have been purely Venetian. 

The critical principle on which the collection has been 

ed is well exemplified in the case of Timoteo della 
Viti and Raphael. It was long supposed that Timoteo, 
though much older, was a sort of pupil of Raphael. 
Research has modified this opinion, and has given more 
and more authority to the theory that Timoteo influenced 
the younger and greater artist. Here, in the White Room, 
undoubtedly genuine Timoteos hang side by side with 
drawings long supposed to be Raphaels, which it is obvious 
that Mr. Colvin wishes to persuade us are from the less 
famous hand. The two drawings known as of “ Raphael’s 
Sister” are here, and can be examined from this point of 
view. Of great interest are two pen-and-ink studies of 
Michelangelo's “ David,” done by Raphael when he was 


in Florence, and, of singular refinement, a composition of 
“ The Toilette of Venus.” By Michelangelo himself there are 
nearly twenty studies from various successive periods, espe- 
cially for his latest pictures. The specimens of Titian here 
are not numerous, but of uncommon distinction ; scenes of 
landscape, not crowded with detail, but full of breadth and 
solemn beauty. Among them is a drawing of a wonder- 
ful castle on a crag in a wide valley, and another of a tree 
seen against a lake, A remarkable Tintoretto, depicting 
“The Descent of Christ into Hell” in a very original way, 
is specially to be noted. 

Among the later Italian drawings are some very spirited 
Bolognese specimens, especially examples of Guercino at his 
more inspired moments. The Correggios are full of that 
rounded softness, that strange and happy artifice in the 
treatment of eyes, characteristic of this master. We 
reluctantly an adorable Albano. The Poussins are of high 
interest. When we move over to France, and proceed 
from the thin beards and roving eyes of Clouet and his 
school, we reach the mundane magic of Watteau, most 
delicately exemplified in a series of women’s heads and 
pastoral compositions, touched up with sanguine. A highly 
finished “ Head of Artemisia Gentileschi” is the work of 
P. Dumoustier. 

The Dutch school is illustrated by specimens of all its 
principal masters. Of unusual importance is a very large 
water-colour view of Amsterdam from the sea, with the 
gilded barge of Peter the Great, by Backhuizen. The 
Ostades are of peculiar beauty. We can but allude to the 
examples of each of the Breughels, of Rubens, of Hugo 
Goltzius, of Both, and of Berchem. 

Of two stands with swing frames on the floor of the room, 
one is already full of, the other immediately to be filled 
with, a series of the rarest German and Italian early 
engravings. Here the value of the system upon which 
Mr. Colvin has proceeded may be very plainly seen. For 
instance, the famous set of the “ Florentine Sibyls” which 
Mr. Malcolm possessed is placed side by side with the 
British Museum variations, engraved in a “ broader” and 
less sumptuous manner by another artist. In this way 
the matchless collection now exhibited in the White Room 
is of interest, not merely to the ordinary visitor and «esthetic 
amateur, but to the close comparative student of art, who 
has such an opportunity as he has never enjoyed before of 
placing the imitator’s or the pupil’s work beside the un- 
doubted handicraft of the original master. 


PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR. 


somewhat closely on the Spanish Colum- 
bian festivities, the Portuguese are at the present 
moment engaged in celebrating with great pomp the fifth 
centenary of Prince Henry the “ Navigator,” one of the 
illustrious sons of John I., founder of the extinct dynasty of 
Aviz, by his English wife, Queen Philippa, the daughter of 
John of Gaunt. We English have no small title to share 
the pride felt by the Portuguese in the work of the Prince, 
as it is more than likely that, to a large extent, the talents 
he and his brother possessed were inherited from, and 
fostered by, his maternal parent ; and there is all the more 
reason for believing this alike from the fact that King 
John is acknowledged by Portuguese historians to have 
been a mediocrity, and that his bastard son, the Count 
of Barcellos, differed much from his brothers in statesman- 
like qualities and nobility of character. To the minds of 
most thinking Portuguese bitter thoughts and reflections 
must necessarily occur, in the midst of their rejoicings, of 
the use—or, rather, misuse—made by successive generations 
of the splendid inheritance left by the great captains who 
followed Prince Henry in his quest after Prester John, and 
who dotted such a great part of the world, discovering, 
conquering, and trading on so magnificent a scale. 

It is curious to note that just as it was in Africa that Por- 
tugal began her foreign conquests and her discoveries, so was 
it there that the great national disaster befell them, in 1578, 
which put an end to the dynasty of Aviz, and brought about 
the sixty years’ “captivity” under the yoke of the — 
Crown. The Portuguese colonial empire, which wasa y 
suffering so much from corruption, mal administration, 
and other causes, then became a prey to the enemies of 
Spain, and many and valuable dependencies were lost 
to the Dutch, English, Danes, and French Even now no 
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Portuguese can pretend to believe that the policy pursued 
in regard to the colonies works successfully, seeing that the 
administration of most of them results in a deficit. Still it 
is an encouraging fact that there have lately been signs of 
an improvement in the trade of the Portuguese settlement on 
the West Coast of Africaand the mother-country, and when 
the processions and pageants, bull-fights and bicycle- races, 
and other festivities have come to an end, it may happen 
that advantage will be taken of the only practical item of 
the programme (which takes the shape of an exhibition of 
insular and colonial produce) to attempt a further develop- 
ment of that trade. As well-wishers of the little country, 
we may be allowed to hope that attention will be paid to 
the works of Senhor Andrade Corvo, former Minister 
of the Crown (which appear to have been suppressed 
during the pseudo-patriotic outbursts against England). 
For these advocated a colonial policy in close alliance 
with England, pointing, inter alia, to the benefits derived 
by Portugal from the loyal fulfilment by Great Britain of 
the provisions of the treaty relating to England and the 
construction of the Mormugio railway. Although much 
has been lost, much, comparatively speaking, remains, and 
the apothegms about life and hope and the time for mend- 
ing must surely apply to nations as well as to individuals. 


ON SAUCES. 


MONGST the many subjects that attract attention now 
and again, cookery is prominent, and, were theory 

more synonymeus with practice, we should be close on a 
reign of Cocaigne, and within a measurable distance of the 
culinary perfection desired by le bon roi Henri. Unfor- 
tunately one special branch of the subject—sauces—is the 
most discussed, and the worst understood, of any topic that 
engages popular attention, which is saying a good deal. 
In our favoured land—the home of a hundred religions and 
but one sauce, according to the French cynic—it is rare to 
find even that one perfectly made; and as for the dainty 
variants on this single theme, due to the exquisite fancy 
of generations of skilful foreign chefs—well, it is best not to 
think of them; for, to a gourmand, that way madness lies! 

At the present day the habit of tracing almost every 
social or political phase to the great days of the Reforma- 
tion has become almost as ingrained as the reference to 
King Charles's head was in Mr. Dick. Yet we may be 
forgiven if we attribute a good deal of the culinary barbarism 
that has made the British cuisine the laugbing-stock of 
Europe tothe learned divines who, while denouncing as Papist 
—and, consequently, condemnable—all connexion between 
cookery and religion as a ceremonial custom, yet enter- 
tained as rigid notions on the soul-destroying capacities of 
la science de la gueule as would have satisfied St. Antony 
himself, and obtained the approval of the most world- 
renouncing inhabitant of the Thebaid of old. 

It became almost a religion, with women especially, to 
treat any interest in, or care for, the noble art of cookery as 
worldly and all but atheistical. Clubs were looked upon 
as things to be abhorred, the resting-places for the wild 
asses of the desert, who, disdaining the yoke themselves, 
only drew near the domestic fold to lure away or stampede 
the honest domestic animal, hitherto content with the 
scanty provender to be obtained in the family pastures, or, 
if not content, yet too well trained to do more than utter a 
faint, half-deprecatory wail. 

We need only turn to the pages of Thackeray to see 
what was the middle-class opinion of such resorts even so 
late as the fifties, and, though a generation has 
away since then, the teaching of those days still lingers in 
the feminine mind on the subject, and it would be safe to 
say what the verdict pronounced by nine women in ten 
would be (were they in the Palace of Truth) on their 
fellow-women, not being cooks, who should confess to a 
— interest in the art dignified by such names as 

t-Savarin, Talleyrand, &c. ‘‘ Not quite nice, don’t you 
know! a gentleman's woman, always thinking of eating 
and drinking, and they do say she smokes!” This, in a 
tone of suppressed horror, and with a shake of the head, 
that would be sufficient condemnation for Nihilism, Athe- 
ism, and a general steeplechase through the entire Decalogue. 
Of the intrinsic interest of the subject they have not an 
idea; indeed, they would scout its existence. The only 
raison Wétre of cookery, in their opinion, is to keep the 


master of the house in a good temper, and afford employ- 
ment to the scores of young women who are fast drivin 
our young men out of the country in search of work their 
sisters, their cousins, and their aunts are appropriating (a¢ 
reduced salaries), the latter ladies meantime being con- 
siderably perturbed at the difficulty that arises of finding 
husbands ! 

We have confessedly the best meat in the world (when it 
is not New Zealand or “ frozen”), but not one in ten of us 
knows how to serve it with its natural gravy in perfection. 
Our fish challenge the world for flavour, and yet not one 
mistress in twenty could, offhand, instruct an ignorant 
girl how to make the one and only sauce we possess as 
its accompaniment. Of varying the entertainment by a 
difference in sauce, probably not a score of women in 
England, all told, could reckon up more than half a 
dozen out of the hundreds—we had almost said thou- 
sands—their sisters abroad wot of; and of the half- 
dozen, how many could they make themselves? We have 
cookery-teachers by the score—clever women most of them, 
well instructed in the chemistry of their art, having passed 
examination on examination, and able to produce any 
number of diplomas—yet in a good many cases the scorner 
would derive a good deal of innocent amusement were he to 
corner one of these ladies, and question her as to the com- 
parative merits of Allemande or Italienne sauces, or express 
a laudable curiosity as to the composition of Pascaline and 
its inherent difference from Poulette. In many cases the 
only reply he would get would be a toss of the head, and 
an indignant disclaimer of any knowledge of “ high-class 
“ cookery "—a branch of the subject they have not “ taken. 
up,” their interest all lying in the lower classes. Happy 
classes! Only why should the French petit bourgeois’s wife 
be competent to set before her lord on his return from the 
atelier a dainty dish of foie de veau &@ la chasseur, with 
pommes de terre & la Lyonnaise, winding up with a golden 
omelette and a cup of black coffee; while the correspond- 
ing Briton has to be thankful if he can get a mass of 
burnt fragments of unknown origin swimming in a soup 
half grease, half warm water, and dignified as a “’arrico,” 
winding up with potatoes that look as if cut out of wax 
and dropped by mistake into the coalscuttle ? 

What should we say of a class started for sanitary en- 
gineers by men who had only learnt the elementary rudi- 
ments of last century’s plumbing, and whose sole connexion 
with sanitary engineering was a knowledge of some im- 
posing technical terms picked up, @ tort et 2 travers, from a 
science primer written by one of their number? It may be 
granted that some captious cynic might assert that the 
work produced by these gentry occasionally presupposes 
such teaching; still, we know the vicious growls such 
results arouse in the British householder. Now the teach- 
ing of cookery, nine times in ten, is carried on in this 
country precisely on these lines. Go to any cookery school 
you choose, and examine the text-books of the institution— 
one teaching, in most cases be it remembered, both plain 
and high-class cookery—and what do you find? The 
works of the accredited masters of their profession? 
The standard writings of world-famed chefs? Scarcely! 
It would be safe to say that not in one out of ten 
would you find the names of such works known, and cer- 
tainly not in one in twenty would you find them in use as 
the fons et origo of the text-books on which the examina- 
tions, and consequently the diplomas, are founded. If 
proof were wanted, the very heading of this article would 
prove it. In the average English cookery school there are 
white sauce and brown sauce, then there is melted butter, 
and a cold sauce that figures indifferently as mayonnaise or 
tartare. Beyond this is chaos. Of béchamel, espagnole, 
velouté, and such like, it were vain toask. They are words, 
mere words, and form part of the speech that was given us 
to hide our thoughts, and, in this case, the thoughts of 
others also. 

It would well repay any house-mistress to bestow half an 
hour on mastering the inherent differences between the 
four or five principal sauces—known in France as les sauces 
méres—required in ordinary cookery. Another half-hour 
would suffice for the mastering the art of making them, for 
they all hang on the initial roux, or thickening. This con- 
sists of flour and butter melted together over the fire, and 
stirred together till blended and thoroughly cooked, but 
without being allowed to colour, if white sauces are re- 
quired ; while, if brown sauce is wanted, the initial roux 
is gently cooked over a slow fire till it assumes a deli- 
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cate golden-brown tinge. This, needless to state, takes 
longer to make than the white roux. Having got the 
roux, we will suppose melted butter to be the object 
of our work. Well, to a couple of ounces of white rovx 
add gradually half a pint of hot water, and bring this 
to the boil, stirring it well together, and letting it all 
boil together for five minutes or so; add a seasoning 
of salt, and if liked a suspicion of white pepper, and a few 
drops of lemon juice; pass the whole through a fine sieve 
(the tammy cloth is better, but requires two people), and 
there is your sauce. The same sauce precisely, only made 
with delicately flavoured white stock, produces velouté, the 
velvety texture from which it takes its name being obtained 
by the careful blending of the roux and the subsequent 
tammying. If to one part of this sauce you add gradually, 
over the fire, another part of milk, you obtain béchamel, 
which, if necessary, is rendered richer by using single cream 
instead of the milk, and allowing it to reduce a fourth part 
by rapid boiling. If to the velouté you add, instead of the 
milk, a liaison of two yolks of egg beaten up in a little 
cream, and seasoned with a dash of nutmeg and white 
pepper, which you stir over the fire till thoroughly incor- 
porated with the original velouté (being careful not to 
let it boil, which would curdle the eggs, and so spoil 
the sauce), mixing in just at the last a small pat of fresh 
butter and a little lemon juice, you obtain allemande, useful 
both by itself and as a foundation for other more recondite 
sauces. These three—velouté, béchamel, and allemande— 
are the basis of all white sauces, properly speaking, and with 
espagnole, a brown stock strongly flavoured with mush- 
rooms, green onions, ham, and, if liked, a little wine, added 
to the brown roux mentioned above, and reduced to the 
proper thickness by rapid boiling, form the four great sauces 
of the French cuisine. In these lies all the mystery of 
sauce-making, and surely in these days of advanced feminine 
culture no woman will confess herself unable to grasp so 
slight a one! 


PALACE THEATRE. 


“ _ plant cabbages is to imitate somebody,” said one 

Musset, and those responsible for the last thing in 
“great attractions ”—tableaux vivants to wit—are but 
imitators of the intelligent foreigner who first some time 
ago bestowed on these islands the benefits of his ingenious 
device. When, however, the cabbages are as lovely as 
those planted by Messrs. Dando and Glendening on the 
field cleared by Mr. Kilanyi, imitation becomes art and its 
visible results an artistic delight. That is what all who 
have witnessed the new series of Living Pictures at the 
Palace Theatre must have felt. One might mention at 
once that the pitch of enthusiasm seemed in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of clothing worn by the “pictures”; 
the more garments the greater the applause, and vice versd ; 
thus, “The Doctor,’ by Luke Fildes, R.A., and “The 
Comrades,” by Robert Gibbs, R.S.A., were greeted with 
quite Southern manifestations, whilst Falero’s “ Polar 
Star” elicited only a half-reluctant applause. “IIs n’ap- 
plaudiront pas ¢a, mais c'est ¢a qu’ils viendront voir,” was 
the malicious remark of a French journalist. But be this 
a genuine indication of the taste of the audience or not, 
one must speak highly of the beauty and really artistic 
value of the “pictures.” Several improvements on the 
original show have been introduced by Mr. Dando, all 
aiming—and very successfully, too—at a more complete 
illusion. Thus, a special disposition of lights and a happily 
chosen background (a velvet niche) help to reproduce the 
marbles and bronzes with absolute fidelity; a movable, 
or rather collapsible, mount joins the frame to the picture, 
giving thus the effect of perspective so sadly lacking in other 
similar shows; then there are the backgrounds painted 
by Mr. Glendening, R.B.A., all excellent, some, as in 
“Echo” and “The Storm,” perfect masterpieces. Mr. 
Alfred Plumpton has written the musical illustrations to 
the pictures, and, of course, as far as suggestion was 
aimed at, his music leaves to seek. You cannot explain 
“Summer” by a few bars with waltz rhythm, or a Bronze 
Candelabra by a martial strain. It is not given to every- 
body to be graphic and plastic in music; a simple pro- 
gression and two chords have sufficed to Mozart to produce 
the most intense impression of terror and darkness—the 
one to indicate the fright of Donna Anna at having recog- 
nised in Don Giovanni the murderer of her father, the 


other (a chord of the dominant 7th, taking us from G minor 
to E flat minor) prefacing Donna Anna’s narrative. Thus also 
it was given to Wagner to dispose of Telramund and Ortruda 
and the gloom of their long duet with one chord only, and 
to bring light and love and a Mondschein with one modu- 
lation alone. The task of “illustrating” Living Pictures 
is not an impossible one, but the attempt was not successful 
at the Palace. Mr. Plumpton’s music is, however, well 
scored, and was very well played by the excellent little 
band of the theatre. Altogether, there are many excellent 
points in the whole performance, which is mainly of the 
kind where one’s mother-in-law might be safely taken. An 
exception may possibly be found in an ugly chahut, supposed 
to be the French national dance, which, in the words of 
M. Octave Uzanne, “ ne e vraiment d’autre caractére 
que celui de l'ignoble.” “Combien le cancan Anglais,” 
adds he, “si délicieusement discret, est supérieur a ces 
vulgaires ports d’arme et 4 ces éceurants grands écarts!” 
Exactly. 

The ‘ballet of the Palace Theatre, The Spider and the Fly, 
though about nothing in particular, is well worth seeing, 
owing principally to the very clever machinery of Mr. 
Dando—the now celebrated “ flying-dove” trick—to the 
graceful dancing and aérial evolutions of Mlle. ‘nea, to 
Signor Tito Mattei’s music, and, last not least, to the re- 
markable “Spider” of Mr. Charles Raymond. But the 
Living Pictures are the great and legitimate attraction of 
the place managed by Mr. Charles Morton. 


REVIEWS. 


PROFESSOR SKEAT’S CHAUCER. 


The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Vol. I. Edited by W. W. Skeat, 
Elrington and bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Cambridge. Oxford: at the Clarend_n Press. 


LTHOUGH we have not, and perhaps are never likely to 
have in English, a uniform library collection of the great 
English classics, edited with full scholarship and in comely form, 
like that collection of Les grands écrivains de la France which 
already makes the glory of MM. Hachette, scattered efforts of 
this and that editor, of this and that publisher, have been gradu- 
ally filling up parts of the gap. And few more considerable con- 
tributions have been made to this good work than the “ Oxford 
Chaucer,” whick, inasmuch as it is produced sumptibus et typis of 
Oxford, yet by the learning and pains of a Cambridge Professor may 
be said to be the happy result of an effort utriusgue Academie. 
There are few writers of the very first class in whose case the 
conjunction were more appropriate ; for if Chaucer belonged to 
neither, if he had not much to do with Woodstock, and if, as 
they would have us now believe, he was not “ Philogenet of 
Cambridge clerk,” the immortal stories of Trumpington Mill 
and of the exploits and sufferings of hendy Nicholas show a 
beautiful impartiality and a familiar affection towards both homes 
of learning. 

The hour had certainly come for such an edition to be given, 
and, without prejudice to many worthy Chaucerians, it can 
hardly be questioned that Professor Skeat was the man. His 
previous editions of divers parts of the works—especially his 
admirable issue of the Minor Poems—the services he has already 
done to Piers Plowman in the way of editing, and his familiarity 
for a generation past with all the work of the Chaucer Society, 
and so forth, marked him out positively as much as his compara- 
tive freedom from the /ubies of the Old Modern language scholar 
qualified him negatively. We use the word comparative in no 
disrespect, but merely as reserving a certain right of private 
judgment to be referred to later. And it is quite certain that, in 
comparison with certain other scholars, German, French, and 
English, whom we could name, Dr. Skeat is a miracle of 
reasonableness. These excellent Teutons and Britons and Gauls 
often appear to consider it the first part of their duty, like the 
bastard Margarelon in Troilus and Cressida, 

To stand Colossus-wise waving their beam 
Upon the pashéd corses of the kings 


(or others) who happen to differ with them. Now Dr. Skeat is 
not slack at controversy; but in all this big volume we have 
noted but one slightly tart phrase ; and this is a very justifiable 
request that people who have not looked at the MSS. will be 
good enough not to speak flippantly of his dicta thereon—till 
they have. 

The contents of the present instalment are the Romaunt of the 
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Rose and the Minor Poems, as defined in the edition to which 
we have referred above, with an addition or two discovered since, 


the chief of which are the Balade to Rosemounde and the pretty | 


Amorous Compleint, which deserve to be Chaucer's if they are 


not. The second volume is to contain the Boethius and the | 


Troilus; the third, the House of Fame, the Legend of Good 


Women, and the Astrolabe; the fourth, the Canterbury Tales | 


(with that of Gamelyn) ; the fifth a commentary on the Tales; 
and the sixth glossary and indices. As for what we hope to see 
in a seventh we speak below. 


Of the pieces now given, the full review which we gave some 
years ago of Dr. Skeat’s separate edition of the Minor Poems 
may dispense us from speaking at length in regard to them. 
They are all interesting, but perhaps none, with the exception 
of the Parlement of Foules, shows the most distinctly and 
quintessentially Chaucerian quality—the mixture of romance and 
humour. Most of them have a great deal of the impress of 
French verse. And from this they were doubtless drawn to 
some extent, though less than the excellent M. Sandras (going 
on the general syllogism, This is good; All that is good is 
French ; therefore, This is French) was disposed to think and 
argue. 

The Romaunt of the Rose has a different interest, and it is a 
little “ tickle of the sere” to handle; for it would be possible to 
draw from the history of the opinions about it conclusions rather 
favourable to a Pyrrhonist attitude in regard to recent Chaucerian 
scholarship. As we know that Chaucer did translate the greatest 
of all Romaunts—as far as wide-spread and long-maintained popu- 
larity, not without intrinsic excellence, can constitute greatness— 
it was naturally concluded that this was his version. More modern 
research (which in some, though not all, respects is apt to come 
to the conclusions of Mr. Augustus Moddle) declared that it was 
Another's; and more modern criticism still has decided that it is 
part his and part Another's, But, unless we have ill observed these 
jars, doctors differ as to the part which is his. Professor Skeat 
accepts as genuine (for reasons which he gives with his customary 
clearness) the first 1,705 lines, which he prints in single columns 
and the glory of big type, with the French original at the bottom. 
The rest has to go in double columns of smaller type, Frenchless, 
The French original (at least in William of Lorris’s part) is so 
delightful to read that those who are familiar with it and with 
the palace of dreams it opens may be hardly inclined to any 
other version. Yet the English is charming too, and those who 
have read it and re-read it before, with, and after the French may 
be loth to abandon it as Chaucerian, We must not omit to say 
that each of these sections has an elaborate introduction on the 
sources, the genuineness, and so forth ; and that there is a copious 
after-body of notes chastened to the utmost in point of mere 
verbiage, but containing everything necessary in point of ma- 
terial and linguistic information. The whole is ushered by some 
fifty pages of Life, in which the writer, with a very unusual 
self-restraint, does not make the slightest attempt to launch out 
into full-dress biography, but supplies the much-discussed and 
frequently riddled facts with a combination of decent fulness and 
tigid economy. 

We sincerely trust that this excellent edition of the first and 
one of the very greatest of English classics will meet with the 
reception which it deserves. The price of it (especially the 
subscription price, which, if paid at once, is only three guineas 
for the six volumes) is extremely moderate, and ought, if any- 
thing of the kind can do so, to take away the reproach which has 
for the last two generations rested on English book-buyers in 
respect of editions of English classics. The fate of these has too 
often not been happy. For instance, the only complete or nearly 
complete edition of Landor was issued twenty or more years ago. 
It met with no proper support, and some years later “ remainder” 
copies, new and unopened, were to be had at the second-hand 
booksellers’ for prices varying from two guineas to two pounds 
ten shillings. They were gradually absorbed, and at the present 
moment they are quoted in the catalogues at between six and 
seven pounds. Produced as this book is at a University Press, 
it has not to fear the “remainder” purgatory before it attains 
the paradise of a premium; but it is surely not too much to 
expect that straightforward support enough will be forthcoming 
to absorb it and encourage its editor to go on. 


For we have, we own, a request to make to Professor Skeat, 
and one which he can hardly be expected to listen to unless his 
actual labours are properly acknowledged. His views on certain 
works formerly attributed to Chaucer are not quite ours; and 
we do not in this place to enter into any controversy on 
the subject. Indeed, it has long been clear to us that argument — 


| between those who, from his point of view, cast out the Court of 


Love and the Fiower and the Leaf, and those who, from another 
point of view, retain them, is more or less useless. It is not that 
the conservatives dispute in detail the rhyme-tests and the 
language-tests on which Professor Skeat and those who agree 
with him lay such stress, but that they question the adequacy 
of these tests, however ingeniously and learnedly applied, to settle 
the particular point. They do not say that the prosody of the Court 
of Love is the same as the prosody of the House of Fame, or 
that the language of the Flower and the Leaf is indistinguish- 
able from the language of the Knight's Tale. They do not 
positively affirm that either the Court or the Flower is Chaucer's. 
All they say is that the rhymes may be different and the language 
apparently later, and yet it may not be certain that either is 
not Chaucer's. And they add that the spokesw« hip of the 
Flower and the Leaf can no more decide the point than any other 
dramatic or poetic assumption of character by this or another 
bard. 


But this is quite astray from our present purpose. And we do 
not even express at this moment approval of these arguments. 
Our point is that both the very charming poems just noticed, and 
others, such as the spurious “ Tales,” &c., Aave been attributed to 
Chaucer, that they are not known to be any one else’s property, 
and that, even if we admit their probable spuriousness, it is de- 
sirable that the reader should have them before him with the 
others, in order that he may be taught by editorial care to dis- 
tinguish the false from the true. 


But there is more to be said even than this. An edition which, 
as this should do, is to take rank as the standard and, at any rate 
for a very considerable time, the final edition of one of the great 
glories of the country ought to be, as far as is possible, “ self- 
contained.” It ought to put an end to the dreary necessity of 
accumulating on the shelves two, three, half a dozen different 
editions of an author, in order to have a complete reproduction 
of what, it may be dubiously, it may be falsely, has been held to 
be his. The book-ruffian, of whom examples are found in the 
historic page, and who does not scruple to tear out of a volume 
the sheets unnecessary to his purpose, and hand them over for 
fire-lighting, is to a certain extent free from the nuisance to 
which we refer. But even he is not entirely free from it, for 
it is at least improbable that he will get his torn and ragged 
fragments in a shape suitable for binding together. And 
he ought not to be considered at all, being a fiend, and no 
man. 


On the other hand, the man who wants to read rather than to 
discuss “ nice sharp quillets ” of philology and phonology, though 
he may be a feeble vessel,a weak brother, has, perhaps, some 
claim to consideration, if only that he may be converted. And 
we, as not exactly ignorant of either -logy, and as having for some 
thirty years and more read Chaucer with never-ceasing delight, 
put it to Dr. Skeat whether, as he has given thousands of verses 
of the Romaunt which he does not believe to be Chaucer's, he 
might not also add to his edition such seventh or, if necessary, 
eighth volume, as may dispense those who want the best edition 
possible, but also want the uncertain things as well as the certain, 
from duplicating and multiplying. He need not call them the 
Works of Chaucer; he can get the Clarendon Press Delegates (who 
are not at all likely to refuse a proposition which must add to the 
commercial value of the book) to bind them in a different cloth, 
or at any rate to letter them “ Works attributed to Chaucer,” or 
what not. He can expose to the full the marks which prove to 
him their spuriousness ; he can do this, indeed, much more fully 
than if he does not give them. He need not, though we hope he 
will, bestow on them the same elaborate editorial care that he has 
bestowed on the “ genuine” section, on Chaucer's true children as 
hethinks them. But let them at least have the advantages of the 
crumbs that fall from the children’s table, advantages of which 
they are very much in need, for even Tyrwhitt did not “edit” 
them, and they have been scorned by most Chaucer-students since. 
It is exceedingly improbable that, for a generation to come at 
least, any edition of Chaucer comparable with this in scholarship 
of editing and generally satisfactory character of presentation will 
be produced. And it seems really a pity that, not in consequence 
of any fatal objection, but of a scruple which can be perfectly 
well removed in other ways, the first complete library edition of 
Chaucer which has ever embodied the results of half a century of 
careful linguistic work should be from the literary side incom- 
plete. It will be good anyhow and eminently worth having; but 
we would have it as good as possible. 
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NOVELS. 


4 Grey Homanes. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. And Stories, by D. H. Traill, 
. Earl Hodgson, Gilbert Parker, Frank R. Stockton, Frederick 
} ae D. 8. Meldrum, Erskine Gower. London: W. H. Allen & 
I 
The Life. By Maarten Maartens. 3 vols. 
The Common Ancestor. By John Hill. 3 vols. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1894. 
A Fellow Aster. By Iota. 3 vols. London: Hutchinson & Co. 1894. 
His Heart to Win. A Love Story. By Curtis Yorke. Second edition. 
London: Jarrold & Sons, 
Baptist Lake. By John Davidson. London: Ward & Downey. 1894. 
The White Aigrette. By Vin Vincent. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1894. 
N™ very often, at least in English, have eight short stories been 
published or republished under one cover as interesting and 
original as those in A Grey Romance, by Mrs. Clifford and seven 
other ingenious collaborators. And, speaking of the cover, it must 
be said that the publisher has not treated his volume with the 
respect it deserves. The pretty binding, “grey” for the pathos 
and gold for the “romance,” is attractive, but there is that within 
which passeth show, at least to those who love books for books’ 
sake. The text, however, is the thing, though the type may 
shock. The text is excellent, and, more, c'est amusant, as French 
painters say of their friends’ canvases. Mrs. Clifford may have done 
work more important, to use another piece of studio slang, but 
in point of quality 4 Grey Romance appears to be her best. 
The secret of the attraction which is exercised by Mrs. Clifford's 
writing, even when it may fail to charm, is that it is absolutely 
her own. There isa rapid fresh growingness in it; nothing is 
borrowed, nothing is stale; her point of view is hers and hers 
only. In a sense there is truth in Mr. Howells’s remark that all 
the tales are told, but in another it can never be true. Emotions 
like the features of the human face are limited in number, but 
infinite in variation. The romance of two timid tender sensitive 
middle-aged people making little tentative approaches to love, 
thinking they may venture, resolving they will venture, rushing 
away into space when contact is imminent, may have been told 
often before, but not just as Mrs. Clifford tells it in her Grey 
Romance. Mr. H.D. Traill’s “Two Proper Prides” is touching, if 
alittle tormented in sentiment. “The Candidate for West Drum,” 
by Mr. W. Earl Hodgson, is a parcel of paradoxes cleverly written 
together like the parcel of holes sewn together which consti- 
tuted the coat of the Irish gentleman. “ At the Sign of the 
Eagle ” reveals some strange experiences of Mr. Gilbert Parker, 
who has found English ladies of unquestioned position and re- 
finement, not only permitting American millionaires to parade 
their vulgar brag and insolence of dollars in their drawing-rooms, 
but openly angling for the same as husbands. “The Watch- 
maker’s Wife” is one of Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s lighter 
American tales. ‘“ Young Genius,” by Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
is a study, apt and curious, of a youth trained somewhat after 
the Ruskin pattern, but deflecting widely from the career of that 
great original. “In a Comedy of Courtship” Mr. David S. 
Meldrum has put into some five and thirty pages a story of 
Scotch character and pawky humour sufficient to salt three good- 
sized ordinary volumes. Last of the series comes the least satis- 
factory. “ For God's Judgment,” by Mr. or Miss Erskine Gower, is 
strained and inflated far beyond the writer's strength. The 
scene is laid in Australia. As may be gathered, this is a re- 
markable volume, and Mrs. Clifford worthily leads a worthy 
band. 

Dutch mysticism? Well; and why not? Why may not 
Dutchmen and Dutchwomen be mystical if they so choose? To 
this there can be no conclusive answer, though memory hovers 
hesitatingly over Miss Olive Schreiner’s Dreams. Nevertheless 
The Greater Glory, a striking and powerful romance, is not im- 
proved by the mystic element the author has chosen to throw 
over it. The literary reputation of Mr. Maarten Maartens is 
an established fact. It rests on the basis of three former 
successful, and worthily successful, works, nor will the latest 
production of his genius do anything to imperil it. But 
there will be difference of opinion over it. Those who dis- 
like the use of fiction for polemics, who do not look at a novel 
as the right vehicle for discussion of political or religious theory, 
and to whom mystical allegory is unwelcome, will not give this 
story the reception they accorded to The Sin of Joost Avelingh or 
An Old Maids Love. The Greater Glory will be much liked 
where it is liked at all; but it is not everybody's book. People 
will be stopped by the “argument,” which the author says 
“none need read” with more meaning than perhaps he meant, or 
be wearied by the involved intricacies of the first volume, in 


which the author seems labouring round his subject without get- 


ting into it; or, on the other hand, they will turn from the last 


page to the first, and read over again, with quickened interest, the 
story of Reinout van Rexelaer, and how he won the greater glory 
from the less. The story, one of “high life” in Holland, con- 
tains, as the author asserts, and as no one has any right to doubt, 
“no allusions, covert or overt, to any real persons, living or 
dead.” It is a passionate arraignment of infamy in high places; 
of Court corruption, of social profligacy, of coarse intrigue. The 
writer knows the Hague better than other capitals, but his cap 
would fit heads at every great social centre in the world. He 
assails no class indiscriminately. The true Van Rexelaers are 
exquisite people, just as the false ones are odious. Perhaps the 
social reformers and enthusiasts in “ Little Paradise ” are touched 
with a partial tenderness, but at least there are no Anarchists 
among them. That is the burden of the book. For the rest, it 
is filled from end to end with sketches of character, satirical, 
ironical, humourous, poetic, tender, and infinitely amusing. 
There is tragedy in it too. How can any true echo of human life 
be without it ? 

The Common Ancestor is not by any means a treatise on the 
Darwinian or other theory of the descent of man. It is a novel 
with a good deal of fun in it, but no philosophy. The fun is of 
the present and popular kind, slangy, acquired and practised 
largely in music-halls, and, as of the cheerful individuals who 
habitually indulge in it, a little goes a long way towards satisfac- 
tion. Before the end of the third volume satisfaction, not to say 
satiety, has been reached, yet must it not be supposed that Mr. 
John Hill is capable of nothing but rollicking Irish fun (an 
excellent thing in its way) and noise. Indication of character is 
well under his control, as witness Dick Scanlan, a private in the 
Guards, who talks with a brogue and is a thorough Irish gentle- 
man, and Nora, his sister, who serves in a mantle-shop, and is a 
lady every inch of her, and Nora’s inches were considerable in at 
least two of the dimensions. The two Scanlans are excellent 
studies of a certain type of the Irish pevple. The melodrama of 
this novel is weak, and the third volume is rather guide-booky ; 
but there is amusement to be got out of Miss Jane Smalley and 
some of the other minor personages. 


A Yellow Aster is the book of a woman, and, though no one 
has a right to go behind the writer’s anonymity, a shrewd guess 
might be made at the name [ota stands for. It is a clever book, 
interesting and in parts amusing, strained in its emotional in- 
tensity, overthought and overwritten, and fervently anxious to 
develop and correct a human situation in which fiction—certainly 
English fiction—can be of very little use. What avails it to 
argue hotly over a proposition the premisses of which can only be 
obscurely stated? Nevertheless, the relations between man and 
woman in the wedded state is a favourite subject with certain 
clever women, who attack it again and again, try very hard to 
speak plain, only to find that spades simply must be called some- 
thing else in a novel for general reading. Gwen and Dacre 
Waring (related seemingly to the now famous heavenly twins) 
are the children of parents kind in intention, but absorbed in 
study. Mr, and Mrs. Waring are not demonstrative to them, 
though greatly so to each other. The faculty, therefore, of love 
is not developed in the children, although they live in the midst 
of animals, have devoted friends and a tender nurse. Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson knows better than that. Gwen grows into splendid 
beauty, and finally marries an illustrious explorer, whose initials 
are H. S., and who hunts for missionaries, ivory-tusks, and other 
objects in Africa. Mr. Strange, in very unusual, but most honest, 
fashion, lays the secrets of his past before Gwen, in asking her 
to marry him, and she is supposed to understand. Nevertheless, 
she finds herself unable not to be afraid with any amazement 
when required to submit herself unto her own husband. Here 
we are in the jungle of inexplicable obscurities. Gwen does not 
know how to love, nor can her husband’s passionate adoration 
teach her. They separate amicably, and in time the baby arrives. 
But Gwen cannot even love him, and she has to go through the 
ordeal of his dangerous illness and threatened death before the 
crust of her selfishness is broken, and we behold “the awakening 
of this virgin mother.” Then she loves every one in her past as 
well as her present—father, mother, loutish brother, child, hus- 
band, and friend, and becomes “a new Madonna, before whom 
the whole world must kneel and rise up to call her blessed.” All 
that is very well, and makes, with a good deal of detail, a fairly 
interesting story; but what does it prove? Novels need not 
prove anything, may be answered, but not by Iota. If her novel 
proves nothing, no one has laboured more in vain. Marguerite 
pulling her daisy, “he loves me, he loves me not,” has no philo- 
sophy in her thoughts. She only represents the eternal feminine. 
Gwen, with her hot brain and cold heart, represents an abnormal, 
and we hope unusual, type of womanhood. Something has been 
said above of the bodily appearance of a book. May we remon- 
strate against the practice of binding up at the end of the third 
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volume of one novel two or three chapters of another, of alien 


| seared away by constant shooting. It was fortunate that Count 


interest and by a different writer, as is the case with A Yellow — 


Aster? Advertisements are the bane of ourday. Can they take 
a more degrading form than this ? 

Zis Heart to Win is a lively rattling one-volume novel, which 
will amuse a couple of hours and leave no ungracious impression 
behind. Flirtation of the lightest, love-making of the most 
passionate, are the threads on which the whole rests, but there is 
in it no offence i’ the world. A heap of boys and girls—Mollies 
and Sylvias and Terrys and Tims—present endless opportunities 
for the exchange of tenders of affection, as the fair Ophelia deli- 
cately put it, and there is no denying that they avail themselves 
of their chances freely. Perhaps Mollie, a sweet little heroine, 
has more of the afflictions of this world as well as complications 
and distractions of the heart laid to her share than seems quite 
fair; but Mollie is stout as well as sweet, and all’s well that ends 
well, even if it be no better than her husband’s love, and his 
management of a bank in Manchester on 8o0o0l. a year. 

No word presents itself more readily to the mind on laying 
down Mr. John Davidson's story Baptist Lake than queer; and 
none remains more resolutely in the background of inapplicability 
than pleasant. Clever, no doubt, it is, and witty, and scattered 
over with epigram and paradox. It is curious to find how 
humour so satiric and ironical can co-exist with sentiment that 
is mawkish. The relations between the men and women in this 
book, which is less a story than a study, are chiefly of the amatory 
kind, Marriage and its consequences occupy most of the author's 
attention in its composition, and situations are sometimes sickly 
sweet, sometimes coarse, and sometimes intimate to an extent 
seldom reached except among gossiping comméres. Nevertheless 
the philosophic inquirer will rise little enlightened from the 
perusal of Baptist Lake’s adventures on the desirability or other- 
wise of early marriages. Sir Henry Lake married at twenty a 
bride of eighteen, and the result was as rapid as it was disastrous, 
Baptist was, in fact, the result, and he was a gigantic disaster. On 
the other hand, Islay Inglis, a boy of fifteen, marries Rose Salerne, 
a year older, and nothing terrible or unexpected happens to them, 
at least before the end of the book. But something of a punitive 
nature ought to have happened to their parents, who allowed 
them to do it. 

Dragoons, Hussars, Lancers, tennis parties, afternoon teas, 
balls, pretty girls, flirtation, love-making—these, mixed up with 
lively talk, a dash of slang, and a due proportion of agreeable 
rattle, make up the two first volumes of The White Aigrette. 
This fanciful title, we are told, was bestowed by a Hussar regi- 
ment on itself because it was the only one that sported an 
aigrette. The scene passes at Brighton, and the novel is not at 
all unlike the King’s Road on a sunny day in early May, brilliant, 
shallow, effervescent, and apt to fall, after much of it, a little 
flat. Later troubles come to the front, and pretty Daisy 
Gardiner and her bold Hussar have a truly bad time. There are 
even more military people than before, but they are in Egypt 
now, and we have some lively fighting and great exploits by no 
means ill described. Jack Fortescue has wounds and fever, 
while Daisy is miserably crushed by her father’s bankruptcy and 
financial disgrace, which goes as far as a conviction and nine 
months in Millbank. Needless to say, in a novel pitched in the 
key of this one, all comes right. Jack comes home well, Mr. 
Gardiner's character is cleared, and Daisy smiles again, in spite 
of the abiding mortification that Jack is refused the V.C. because 
he performed his deed of valour in the wrong place. He saved 
his man in one part of the square at Abu Klea when the General 
had ordered him to be in another. This result of merit does 
something smack of British military discipline. 


DISCOVERY OF LAKES RUDOLF AND STEFANIE. 


aw Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie, A Narrative of Count Samuel 
Teleki’s Exploring and Hunting Expedition in Eastern Equatorial 
Africa in 1887 and 1888. By his Companion, Lieutenant von Héhnel. 
: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894. 

HAT Lieutenant von Héhnel’s volumes of African adventure 
have not made a sensation can only be attributed to the 

glut of recent works upon Africa. Perhaps it is not so much 
that people are surfeited as that they know not what or which 
to read. The special charm of this book is that throughout it is 
a thrillingly sensational narrative ; the excitement goes on in- 
ing to the end, and we should have felt assured that the 
travel was to end in a catastrophe were it not that Von Hoéhnel 
had survived to write. Those who love stories of sport will be 
satisfied ; for the adventurers found their way into a sporting 
paradise, where the biggest game was plentiful as blackberries, 
and the elephants, unlike those further to the south, were scarcely 


Teleki was a dead shot, with nerves and a constitution of iron, 
for otherwise the caravan must have starved. In the bare 
wilderness, and still more in the tangled forests, the daily © 
encounters with elephants and builaloes at close quarters were 
so dangerous that we are not surprised to hear that he became 
moody, serious, and abstracted. That special form of peril fell to 
the leader of the caravan, and less often to his lieutenant. But, 
besides, they had to force their way by gifts, diplomacy, and some- 
times by fighting, through hostile tribes who had never before seen 
a white man, and knew little of firearms till taught by experi- 
ence. Starvation and waut of water, with absolute ignorance as 
to the dark prospects before them, would often have brought less 
resolute men to a standstill. Their second starting-point after 
leaving the coast, opposite Zanzibar, was Taveta, on Kilimanjaro, 
which has hitherto been the goal of European discoverers. One 
advantage which they had, after passing the frontier of the 
Masai, was that the members of the caravan dared hardly desert. 
But, indeed, by that time the porters showed no desire to do 80; 
and we never remember an instance where travellers, not only so 
thoroughly gained the confidence of a scratch pack of Swahili, 
but actually stiffened them into an effective fighting force. For 
Sir Samuel Baker, on his famous expedition to the Albert 
Nyanza, went to work with the martial Soudanese and half- 
disciplined Egyptian troops. It was through the interest of the 
late Crown Prince Rudolf that Lieutenant von Héhnel was 
engaged as Count Teleki’s companion. The Count would ap- 
pear to have a bottomless purse, and the expedition was fitted 
out and carried on almost regardless of expense. But of 
late the trade between Zanzibar and the interior has been 
so brisk that no money could secure trustworthy porters. The 
earlier marches were marked by grumbling, drunkenness, and 
frequent desertions, and more than once by actual mutiny. 
The fact was the men had some cause to murmur, for their 
numbers were inadequate, and the loads were unusually heavy. 
We are surprised, even in the remote interior, to hear of the 
vast stores of articles for barter which still remained. Partly 
because there is a savage fashion in these things, and more 
especially the taste in beads is capricious. The Count happened 
to have been unfortunate in the choice of colours, so his men 
were sometimes kept on short commons in the midst of abundance. 
On the other hand, tobacco, of which they were almost destitute, 
was always in demand, and there were places where half a pipeful 
would have purchased a fat ox. It was only in the last extremity 
that they were reduced to raiding, where the natives had posi- 
tively refused to trade, and when the lives of all the caravan were 
trembling in the balance. 


The most serious adventure on the first stage of the journey 
was an onslaught by innumerable swarms of bees. The porters 
flung away their loads, scattering in all directions, and the 
donkeys that had been taken to supplement the carriers 
stood trembling convulsively in every limb; it was long 
before the panic abated, and many of the victims suffered for 
days. Overworked and travel-worn as they all were, the 
arrival at Taveta reminds one of Bunyan’s weary pilgrims re- 
freshing themselves on the Delectable Mountains. The fortunate 
inhabitants live in plenty among their golden banana groves, 
doing their best to pillage caravans by peaceful trade, and pro- 
tected by the forests from ferocious neighbours. For beyond 
them lies the country of the Masai, who have regular roads, like 
the Doone-track, which they follow in their periodical raids. On 
the whole, Von Hibnel gives a rather favourable account of that 
ill-famed tribe, yet he describes them as bloodthirsty and 
covetous, Every precaution was taken in passing through their 
territory. The nightly camps were stockaded and carefully 
guarded. The march led through a succession of formidable 
natural positions, where the caravan could be obstructed by 
armed warriors. But with these Masai it was simply a question 
of tribute, and the trouble was that each petty chief demanded 
an extravagant present for the right of passage. It was 
the policy of the Count rather to pay than fight, and he 
had his Somal and Zanzibari subordinates, who were admi- 
rable bands at bargaining. It was more difficult and dan- 
gerous getting through the country of the Kikuyus, which lies 
to the north of Masailand. Those intelligent barbarians had 
few wants, and were not tempted by the Count’s selections of 
gaudy ornaments, They seem, moreover, to have had a well- 
founded apprehension that the arrival of white pioneers boded no 
good to their state. Indeed, the Count would never have 
carried out his plans had he not succeeded in bribing local men 
of influence to act as guides and mediators. More than once, 
and in spite of that, the parties came to blows, the natives being 
the aggressors. They owed their safety in some measure to 
native superstition. It was a time of drought; they got the 
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sent up at night were a safeguard against surprises. 
From Lake Baringo, which the drought had converted into 
swamps, the land was well nigh uninhabited. They only knew 


' they were marching into almost waterless desert. Grain was 


not to be procured for love or money, and for more than thirty 
days the caravan was nourished on flesh. There game of all 
kinds abounded. We wish we had space to dwell on some of 
the Count’s close single combats and narrow escapes when the 
lives of all depended on his shooting. In fifty days he had dropped 
to his own rifle 113 large animals, including ten elephants, sixty- 
one buffaloes, and twenty-one rhinoceroses. His hungry followers 
would devour most things—even snakes and alligators—but the 
Swahilis had an insurmountable prejudice against the flesh of 
donkeys. They preferred to take their chance of starving, 
believing that eating donkey was sudden death. Von Hihnel 
supposes they have been taught that by the traders, who found it 
awkward to have their baggage animals slaughtered in times of 
famine. Soon, however, the game got scarce; ridge after ridge 
was painfully surmounted, plateau after plateau was left behind, 
and they were still in the barren waterless wilderness. Some 
days they went without water altogether; generally at long 
intervals they obtained an insuflicient supply by digging in the 
dry torrent-beds. The country was volcanic and repulsive of 
aspect in the extreme. It seems strange that flesh and blood 
should have held out, and the pluck which persevered must have 
been indomitable. When they were rewarded at last by the dis- 
covery of Lake Rudolf, they hoped that their sufferings had come 
temporarily to an end. There was a rush downhill to the crystal 
water, and then the shouts of joy were changed to wailing and 
lamentation, The water was brackish and unfit to drink. “ Like 
some threatening spectre rose before our eyes the full significance 
of the utterly barren, dreary nature of the Lake district. Into 
what a desert had we been betrayed!” Nor could they replenish 
their stores of grain, for the crops had failed in the usually fertile 
fields, and the people themselves were starving. Nevertheless, 
they went on, though the game had now entirely disappeared, 
and they were reduced to killing their remaining oxen and sheep. 
Even so they had but eight days’ short rations, and what might 
happen afterwards they knew not. Yet they succeeded in reach- 
ing the smaller Lake Stephanie, to the north-west of Lake 
Rudolf; but from that point they were compelled to retrace their 
steps, and pretty much by the same terrible route. The long 
drought had broken at last in floods of rain, and the whole country 
to the north was impracticable. How they managed to subsist 
from day to day would be a long, though not a tedious, story. 
Not a few of the porters died of exhaustion or disease. Von 
Héhnel was brought to death's door by fever and dysentery ; 
and their suffering may be summed up in the suggestive fact 
that the herculean Count Teleki had been reduced to little more 
than half his normal weight. For nine and twenty days they 
had been living and toiling on berries, weeds, acacia resin, and 
bird’s nests, eked out by an occasional descent on the half-ripe 
dhurra fields. Yet when they had revived their energies, after 
recruiting at Taveta, the Europeans were again so full of fight 
that they were tempted to strike aside into fresh explorations, 
and would have done so had not humanity and gratitude com- 
pelled them to consider their men. We should add that 
Lieutenant von Héhnel’s brilliant style has made the most of 
his wonderfully sensational material; the translation has been 
excellently done by Mme. d’Anvers; his sketches of the 
scenery are admirably picturesque, and his volumes are lavishly 
and beautifully illustrated. Beyond the geographical discoveries, 
the researches have been of great value to science; and he has 
brought back rare zoological, entomological, and botanical collec- 
tions, including a great variety of new species and specimens. 


GLIMPSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Glim, of the French Revolution—Myths, Ideals, and Realities. By 
ohn G. Alger, Author of *‘ Englishmen in the French Revolution. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1894. 


E cannot say that Mr. Alger’s Glimpses of the French 
Revolution is as amusing a book as his account of the 
Englishmen who figured in that transaction. It is, for one thing, 
not so new. Mr. Alger has to some extent repeated himself. 
Several of his Englishmen turn up again, and we cannot say that 
a second dose of them and their doings is as palatable as the first 
was. Then, again, Mr. Alger, though no plagiarist, repeats other 
people. We allow that to some extent this was inevitable. Any 
writer who now goes about to destroy the “ myths” of the French 
Revolution, which is the first task Mr. Alger sets himself, must 
necessarily repeat what many French writers have been doing for 


years past. What may be called the anecdotage of the French 

Revolution came on many years ago, and the workers in that field 

are numerous on the affirmative side and on the negative, but of 
late years mostly on the negative ; and some of the myths which 

Mr. Alger kills were surely dead long ago. When he undertakes 

to show that Sombreuil’s daughter did not purchase his liberty 
by quaffing blood, that the Vengeur’s crew did not perish rather 
than surrender, and so forth, he is slaying the slain. It is many 
a long day since we were first assured that the Abbé Edgeworth 

did not say “Son of St. Louis, ascend to Heaven,” and we were 

always very open to believe that “a journalist named His” re- 
marked that this is what the worthy Abbé ought to have said. 
Asa general rule, it is safe to take it for granted that nobody 
said what he ought to have said. A recent writer on French 
military history has shown once more that Cambronne denied to 
the end of his life that he had said either of the things attributed 
to him. He was lying insensible on the ground with a wound in 
the head when the final advance of the Allied line was made at 
Waterloo, and, therefore, in no condition to say anything. Finally, 
we must really point out that the prophecy of Cazotte is a 
much older story to most of us than Mr. Alger appears to think. 


In fact, we are afraid that here once more there is an example 
of the difference between writing a book because you are full of 
the subject and going to the subject because you are resolved to 
write a book. Mr. Alger, who appears to have taken the French 
Revolution as his field, would be well advised, next time, to 
publish not a collection of anecdotes, but a thorough study of 
some one person, or part, of that great world-melodrama. We 
suggest that the connexion between France and Ireland, and the 
expeditions of Hoche and Humbert, are actually asking to be 
taken up. But, though we cannot think that the second venture 
of Mr. Alger’s will be read with as much pleasure and profit as 
the first, it is still a readable book. Mr. Alger has, we take it, a 
naturally anecdotic turn of mind, and, therefore, a natural scent 
for what will tell well. It was a happy notion to take the story 
of the Cloots deputation of all the nations ; find out, as far as was 
possible, who composed it, what they had done, and what became 
of them. In many cases this is clean and clear impossible; and 
no doubt because many of Cloots’s representatives of the human 
race belonged to that peculiar section of it which inhabited the 
subterranean world of scoundrelism of Paris, and they were 
hired for the job. But some can be followed, and a few of them 
are interesting. Perhaps the best of the curious company 
which did its part in the general theatrical performance of the 
French Revolution was the Spaniard Olavide. His life, of 
which Mr. Alger gives a readable outline, was full of adventures 
and changes of fortune, one of them taking the disagreeable form 
of imprisonment by the Inquisition. But in its main lines it was 
curiously like the typical course run by most of his thinking 
contemporaries who had been old enough to see the ancien régime, 
and who lived to survive the Revolution. Having started in 
life as a philosophe and friend of the philosophes, he ended, after 
a practical experience of what they and their teaching were 
capable of making of the world, by returning to a rather exalted 
piety and the political principles of Joseph de Maistre. Swan, a 
Boston man, who helped to throw the tea in the harbour on 
certain occasion, was another. It is rather agreeable, by the 
way, to learn that he spent a large part of his life in a French 
prison for debt. The prisons give Mr. Alger plenty of material, 
as might be expected. It is not, we think, new, but it is always 
worth looking at when it is neatly dressed up. The number of 
names mentioned by Mr. Alger is great. He even gives us a 
pedigree of that unspeakable person, Paul de Kock, who was so 
unscrupulous in pursuit of the comic, and who had not a drop of 
French blood in his veins. But the number of names far more 
obscure than Paul’s (which is, after a sort, illustrious) met in all 
books of research on the French Revolution is amazing. At no 
time did obscure men have such a chance of immortality. This 
is a palliation of its horrors; for, if the choice had been given 
them between safe obscurity under the Monarchy and fame with 
the guillotine in the culbute générale, the majority of them would 
probably have chosen the second. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL BUCKHOUNDS. — 
Buckhounds. By J.P. Hore. London: Remingtoa 
& 


N these days when Mr. A. C. Morton, M.P., and the amiable 
fraternity of politicians to which he belongs are screaming 
possibly premature who-whoops over the Queen’s hunting esta- 
blishment, it is no doubt desirable that a record of its past 
should be published in order that the world may know something 
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of an ancient institution which the fanatics of the envy-hatred- 
and-malice party now seek to destroy. Not, as they would have 
us believe, on account of its cruelty, which indeed is less than 
in any other form of chase—not because it leaves much to be 
wished for in the way of sport, but because the raison d'étre of 
the modern Radical is to annoy and deprive of amusement all 
who have leisure to amuse themselves. Mr. Hore has in a sense 
done his task well ; he has produced a work of antiquarian value, 
tracing the history of the Royal hounds from the time of 
Edward III. and their first Master, Sir Bernard Brocas, down to 
the days of Queen Victoria and the Mastership of the Earl of 
Coventry. Very bitter too is Mr. Hore against the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury Records, in that he is obliged 
greatly to abridge the latter part of his work, because my 
Lords refused to allow him access to their archives subsequent 
to the year 1793, though he had been “graciously permitted” 
right of search up to that date. 


Most likely this was, as he describes it, a mere act of official 
dog-in-the-mangerism, and as such to be strongly deprecated. 
Yet the reviewer cannot help feeling a lively sense of gratitude 
to any one, however culpable, who prevented this volume from 
dragging its slow length over another page. For in good sooth 
Mr. Hore has written a book of such inconceivable dulness that, 
though it may find its way to many a private library for purposes 
of reference—always supposing that anybody does want to refer 
to the subject—we may safely affirm that it will never be 
read, since the patience required for the task is beyond the reach 
of any save the professional reader. Page after page is devoted 
to the minutest detail of expenditure, the perusal of which is the 
dreariest of all forms of labour. We all know what it is like ; 
not a country-house in England but has its old pay-sheets, 
or architect’s, forester’s, or bailiff's accounts of days long 
past, and we can remember how, after a glance at them, 
and a vague wonder how John Gyles, carter managed to 
exist on 6d. a week, or what sort of a sheep it was that one 
bought for 1s. we have been too glad swiftly to return the 
musty documents to their dusty receptacle, with the feebly men- 
dacious remark that “that sort of thing was immensely interest- 
ing.” Interesting however Mr. Hore does in reality deem it, 
and he has given his public a surfeit thereof which they will not 
readily forget. Then again his digressions are unpardonably 
numerous and digressive. We do not want a catalogue of the 
noble and princely families who perished almost to a man by 
violent death during the Wars of the Roses; nor do we in the 
least require, in a book about stag-hunting, an indifferent epitome 
of the life of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester; while the 
author's efforts at humour are as depressing as a London fog. 
Still, there are plums to be found even in the most stick- 
jaw pudding; and some information of more or less novelty, 
if of no great value, may be gleaned from this history. 
For instance, it will be news to most people that, from 
the time of Edward III. to that of Queen Anne, there 
were “dual packs” of buckhounds, which the author dis- 
tinguishes as the Hereditary and the Household Branches, the 
difference appearing to be that the former was under the charge of 
4 master, in whose family the office was hereditary, the establish- 
ment being in the nature of what we now know as an advertised 
pack, while the latter was more of a private description. There 
can have been no difficulty in those early days in getting a cry of 
dogs together, provided the master or sergeant—.e. the huntsman— 
was a fairly good judge, since the Royal prerogative gave them 
the right of free choice throughout all the kennels in the 
kingdom, than which a simpler or more effectual method of 
procuring a first-class draft, or putting forward a nice entry, 
would be difficult to imagine. The mixed pack of “running 
dogs” and greyhounds, formerly in vogue, must have made a 
kill nearly a certainty; the running down the deer with hounds 
dependent on their noses being a comparatively modern system ; 
still more recent is the now prevailing custom of taking the stag 
alive. It is not quite clear when this humane, but tame and 
impotent, conclusion to the chase was first accepted. Up to 
the end of the eighteenth century, at any rate, a kill was deemed 
the natural and satisfactory termination of a run, no matter 
whether the buck was roused from his natural lair or uncarted 
coram populo. Nothing approaching to a detailed record of sport 
with the Royal Hounds seems to have been kept before the reign 
of the first George, and even after that date the accounts are 
meagre and unsatisfactory, and for the most noteworthy here 
mentioned we must hark back to one which took place on the 
day of Anne Boleyn’s execution, when Henry VIIL. diverted him- 
self with a hunt from Epping Forest. He waited at the meet 
tillnoon, when the signal-gun of the Tower announced that the fatal 
deed was done. “He then cried, with ferocious joy, ‘Ha! ha! 
uncouple the hounds, and let us follow the sport.” And 


follow it they did with a vengeance, for “the chase bent to the 
west,” and the King arrived by nightfall at Wolfhall, in Wilt- 


shire—a truly memorable day—though after this it seems unfair 
to claim for fishermen the priority amongst sporting liars. 
Nothing is more remarkable in these annals of the Royal Hunt 
than the number of bad accidents which happened to the 
pursuers. Somehow, one is apt to fancy that people did not ride 
hard or get bad falls in the days of the Georges, but the hunting 
diaries quoted in the latter part of Mr. Hore’s book will dispel 
such an illusion—since constant mention is made of injuries often 
serious, and not unfrequently fatal, received in the hunting-field 
—furthermore, the balance of evidence adduced goes far to prove 
that William III. himself was out hunting when his horse stum- 
bled over the historical molebill. Of illustrations to this volume 
there are but few, the frontispiece is a spirited engraving of the 
Royal Hunt in Windsor Park, temp. George III. His Majesty 
and suite are riding well on the hounds’ backs, and taking their 
pleasure anything but sadly. We had been under the impres- 
sion, possibly erroneous, that Lord Ribblesdale, the present 
Master, had lately been engaged in writing a History of the 
Buckhounds. Perhaps, finding the ground already occupied, he 
retired ; but it would be interesting to contrast the work of the 
official sportsman with that of the man of letters. The com- 
parison might not be altogether in favour of the latter. Mr, 
Hore’s style is as laborious as his research, 


A “STUMP” ESSAY. 


The House of Lords : a Retrospect and a Forecast. By Thomas Alfred 
Spalding, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. London: Fisher Unwin. 1894. 


as we are approaching that Radical Millennium, 
when the last traces of the pedantic distinction between 
politics and agitation will have disappeared, a certain flavour of 
reproach still attaches to the words “ stump oratory.” The term 
seems even now to convey a suggestion of partisan, extravagant, 
and even—may we not say ?—disingenuous, rhetoric. Still more 
distinctly felt are its associations with the ephemeral, its appro- 
priation to that kind of eloquence which is manufactured to meet 
the political exigencies of the hour. In this latter respect, at any 
rate, there is a sort of political writing which closely resembles 
it—a stump essay, if we may so describe it, which deserves to 
rank beside the stump speech. It is, of course, more difficult to 
manage. Even the stump orator, as we know from the late dis- 
tressing case of Mr. Acland, is liable to be now and then out- 
stripped by events, and to find his words turned to foolishness 
even before he has descended from his simple rostrum. Mr. T. A. 
Spalding, the author of the stump essay before us, has taken 
greater risks than that unlucky Cabinet Minister, and has the 
less reason, therefore, to upbraid Fortune for his discomfiture, 
which, from the point of view of the stump, is disastrous indeed. 
In vain does he attempt to conceal the fact that he has put 
forth what he hoped would produce the effect, and perhaps 
command the sale of, an “ up-to-date” party pamphlet, by 
extending it to two hundred and fifty-five pages, and label- 
ling it with the thoughtful title of The House of Lords: a 
Retrospect and a Forecast. For unfortunately in its opening 
sentence his book declares what spirit it is of. “It must be 
evident to all who take an interest in current politics that the 
nation is on the eve of a struggle with the House of Lords which 
will equal, if it does not surpass, the severity of that which pre- 
ceded the enactment of the Reform Act of 1832.” A capital 
sentence—at any rate in substance, if not in form—for the enthu- 
siastic indignation meeting with admission “by ticket only”; 
because if it were not palpable folly at the time of its utterance 
(as in poor Mr. Acland’s case), it would in all probability be for- 
gotten before it could be exposed as such. But how does Mr. 
Spalding like the look of it in type, some months, we suppose, 
since it was written? Js it “ evident to all,” does he now think, 
that, &c. &c.? Or is it rather evident that the “struggle with 
the House of Lords” has become a decidedly remote political 
fixture, and that the agitation to get it up has proved itself to be, 
if we may use an old-fashioned metaphor, “a cock that won't 
fight”? For, if that be so, Mr. Spalding’s enterprising attempt 
to float a good-sized book into popularity on the wave of a “ move- 
ment” seems hardly likely to be successful. Its “topical,” its 
“ up-to-date” quality—as some of his young friends would say in 
their delightful lingo—disappears from it; and it must be read, 
if read at all, on the strength, not of its timeliness as a party 
pamphlet, but of its more solid merits, whatever they may be, as 
a political treatise. 

And they are not considerable. In fact, we are bound to say 
that, if Mr. Spalding’s work is to be regarded not as a mere catch- 
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penny piece of book-making, intended to catch its pennies solely 
by its connexion with a “subject of the day,” but as a serious 
attempt to propagate sound views on the British Constitution 
and its required “developments,” it must be pronounced, for all 
its two hundred and fifty pages and its parade of historical 
research, an exceedingly flimsy affair. The so-called “ Retro- 
spect” is that old story of the Lords and the legislation of 
the last sixty years—the true significance of which, and the still 
greater significance of his own insistence upon it, is so amusingly 
missed by the Radical who professes acquiescence in the “bi- 
cameral” system, and pretends to an abstract approval of a 
Second Chamber which will be something more than a Court of 
Registration to the First. There is as little novelty about the 
“ Forecast,” which is, in fact, a jumble of all the various pro- 
posals for reforming the House of Lords, with here and there a 
suggestion from Mr. Spalding himself added by way of seasoning 
to the hash. Even from the “ reconstr uctionist ” point of view the 
book is superfluous, as it only does in a priggish and lumbering 
fashion what has already been done in a far more attractive and 
effective way within the last twelve months. Mr. Spalding shows 
himself well acquainted with The Baronage and the Senate, and 
makes not infrequent reference to that interesting and vigorously 
written work. For ourselves, we have certainly no prepossessions 
in favour of Mr. Macpherson’s constructive views, our entire 
dissent from which we recorded in reviewing his book some eight 
or nine months ago. But, if the author of the volume before us 
had had a sounder judgment either in literary or in political 
matters than he seems to possess, he might, perhaps, have per- 
ceived that Mr. Macpherson’s essays in Constitution-making 
render his own superfluous; while his history, put side by side 
with that of Mr. Macpherson, becomes ridiculous. Personally we 
would as soon accept one rec nstructor’s projects of reform as the 
other's ; we believe equally little ineither. Only, we know which 
of the two we would rather hear expound his project ; and it is not 
Mr. Spalding. Some children, as we know, play more gracefully 
than others ; and the somewhat childish game of building new 
Houses of Lords is played with much less grace by this latest 
architect than by the one whom he succeeds. Mr. Spalding gets 
out his little box of bricks, labelled “ Elective Members,” 
“Official Peers,” “ Representatives of the Army, Navy, Civil 
Service, Learned Professions, &c.,” and all the rest of it, and 
therewith bravely builds up his little new House of Lords with 
the best of them. But the manner of playing the game, as we 
have said, lacks charm; while the game itself, as a game, is 
certainly getting a little tiresome. It is a relief to turn from it 
to the comparison to which we have just referred, between Mr, 
Spalding’s and Mr. Macpherson’s historical treatment of their 
subject. It is not a very lively task to read through the 150 odd 
pages which contain Mr. Spalding’s “history”; but it is worth 
doing, in order to enjoy the intellectual treat of re-reading after 
it Part Il. of The Baronage and the Senate, in which Mr. Mac- 
pherson deals in an admirable and indeed quite final fashion 
with “the Radical case against the House of Lords.” 


Most political tinkers, whether in England or elsewhere, so 
heartily enjoy tinkering, that it rarely occurs to them to ask 
themselves for what purpose their pots and pans exist. It is 
much if, through their eager interest in one particular hole 
in the utensil before them, they do not create or leave another 
equally fatal to its holding water after it leaves their hands. 
But as to whether, or to what extent, the vessel is designed to 
hold or to let through—how far, in other words, it is meant to 
serve the purpose of a pot or pan, and how far that of a sieve 
or colander—they ure far too preoccupied to inquire. The 
usual plan of the particular political tinker who tinkers Second 
Chambers is to compose an elaborate treatise on the art of 
tinkering Second Chambers before inquiring what Second 
Chambers are for. Mr. Spalding just manages to edge in this 
inquiry before propounding his plan of reconstruction ; but he is 
within five and twenty pages of his finish—that is to say, he has 
expended 230 pages in demonstrating the shortcomings of the 
House of Lords as a legislative institution before he attempts 
any definition of the purposes for which such institutions exist. 
He makes up for the delay, however, when he does get to the 
subject; for anything more delightful in its unconscious ab- 
surdity than his delimitation of the functions of this branch of 
the Legislature would not be easily found. “First of all,” says 
he, “ it must be ized that a Second Chamber in a modern 
State should not be a Chamber of co-ordinate jurisdiction, but 
primarily a court of review and suggestion.” What Mr. Spa]ding 
means by.a court of review and suggestion we shall see, The 
Upper Chamber, he goes on to say, “ should be allowed to reject a 
Bill for any given purpose twice, but not oftener, and only once 
if the rejection is followed by a dissolution.” So much for their 
power, which, as we see, is to be exhausted by two exertions of it 


at the most. Ifa Bill is returned to them the third time “their 
powers should be confined to amendment,” and are delimited 
in these two exquisite sentences :—“ The Upper House, having 
accepted the principle of a Bill, and amended it, should not be 
competent to reject it afterwards on the ground that the Commons 
had disagreed with their amendments. On questions of detail 
the will of the Commons should prevail.” This proposal for 
coolness is certainly ‘‘bad to beat.” The Second Chamber is 
only to reject a Bill twice, but may then amend it—to the extent 
to which the Commons are willing to amend it themselves, and 
no further. Let us see how this works, Mr. Gladstone intro- 
duces a Home Rule Bill in 1893 which is rejected by Mr. Spalding’s 
Second Chamber, which we will suppose to have replaced the 
House of Lords. He introduces it again in 1894, and it is again 
rejected. In 1895 he brings it in a third time, but on this occa- 
sion with the English financial contribution doubled, the Irish 
Land question remitted to the Dublin Parliament at once, the 
Royal Irish Constabulary handed over to the control of that 
body, and all the “exceptions from” and “ restrictions on” 
its legislative powers deleted with a stroke of the pen. Mr. 
Spalding’s Second Chamber, forbidden to reject it, mildly 
propose to reinsert the abandoned provisions of the Bill of 
1893—a proposal which the Government then proceed to treat 
as they have treated the Lords’ amendments to the Parish 
Councils Bill. Such rearrangement of the British Constitution 
would no doubt be much to the taste of Mr. Gladstone’s Irishry, 
who could obviously, at the third time of asking, dictate every 
clause, line, and word of his “great measure of constructive 
legislation.” Still, it would be hardly worth the while of any Eng- 
lish party —even, one may opine, of the Radicals themselves—to go 
in for an elaborate plan of reconstructing the Second Chamber 
merely to bring about such a result. And, indeed, our Consti- 
tution-tinkers in general might save themselves.a “vast of 
trouble” if they would only make up their minds exactly what 
it is they want their thoughtfully constructed Second Chamber 
to do, then imagine it in existence and “ functioning,” and 
then ask themselves what probability there would be of its doing 
the work wanted of it, we will not say more effectively than, but 
half as effectively as, that “anomalous” Assembly of which Her 
Majesty's present Ministers, when they have made an end of 
“downing with them,” for the encouragement of the groundlings 
at Portsmouth and elsewhere, aspire, most of them, to become 
members. But to do this would require two qualities for which 
Radical Constitution-tinkers are, to put it mildly, not remarkable 
—imagination and candour. And it would be fatal to the 
“Stump Essay.” 


WAGNER’S PROSE WORKS.—VOL. IIL. 


Richard Wagner's Prose Works. Translated by William Ashton Ellis, 
Vol. II. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & Co. 


M*® ELLIS has more than kept faith with his public. The 

second instalment of his laborious undertaking has ap- 
peared a year before the promised time, and the rest will follow 
at the same accelerated speed; which is due, he tells us in the 
preface, to the unexpectedly cordial reception given to the first 
volume by “the general body of his critics.” We like to see a 
brave man encouraged even in the performance of a task which 
we hold to be mistaken or superfluous, and we hope the said 
cordial reception will be extended to the present volume. It 
ought to be, for the work of translation is more difficult, and at 
the same time better worth doing on the whole. Mr. Ellis has 
wisely departed from the order of the German edition, and has 
put the whole of the famous essay on “ Opera and Drama” into 
this second volume, instead of splitting it up into two portions. 
The essay—together with the author's original prefaces, and a 
summary, index, and preface by the translator—constitutes the 
whole volume. Devout Wagnerites seem to set greater store by 
the essay on the “ Art-Work of the Future,” possibly because of 
its extravagance ; but, to our mind, “Opera and Drama” is a 
much more valuable and interesting piece of work. It was 
written a year later than the other, when Wagner had been 
revolving the subject in his mind for a twelvemonth, and 
had got his ideas into something like order. It is compara- 
tively free from the delirious jumble of metaphysics, poetical 
rhapsody, and revolutionary politics which make the “ Art- 
Work of the Future” such a travesty of serious thought, and is 
altogether more mature, more sober, and more solid. Instead 
of trying to prove that painting, sculpture, and architecture have 
no right to exist except as handmaids to the (ideal) opera, 
Wagner here confines himself to music and drama, their nature 
and their proper relations—subjects on which he had thought 
much and had every right to speak. Consequently, we get a 
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dissertation which is sometimes profoundly true and always 
stimulating and suggestive, though disfigured by extravagance 
and needlessly obscure in parts, particularly where the detestable 
influence of Feuerbach still lingers in the writer's brain. Mr. 
Ellis himself remarks, by-the-bye, that he would like to strangle 
that philosopher’s ghost, and we would gladly stand by him in the 
crime ; but as that satisfaction is beyond our reach, we cherish a 
pious hope that both musician and philosopher may be expiating 
their sins in another place by a mutual penance, Wagner being 
compelled to convert Feuerbach’s Wesen des Christenthums into 
stab-reim, and score it for the stage, and Feuerbach to listen to its 
performance. 

“Opera and Drama” is divided into three sections. The first 
deals with the organic history of opera and its relations to abso- 
lute music ; the second with the drama; and the third with “the 
drama of the future ”—that is, the opera as it should be. Some 
people like to call it the “ music-drama,” and as this is still a com- 
paratively free country they are welcome to the little affectation ; 
‘but since the word “opera” in its general sense, and apart from 
particular associations, means just drama set to music, it is 
difficult to see what is gained by replacing a handy and fami- 
liar term by a new and clumsy one, which is not even sanctioned 
by Wagner himself. For him the musically expressed drama is 
the only true and real drama ; and, if his productions are not to 
be called operas, then they should, strictly speaking, be called 
dramas, and nothing else. This, however, is a digression, only 
introduced to show that in sticking to the term “ opera” we by 
no means wish to beg the main question. 

The general run of the Wagnerian argument is familiar to 
everybody. Opera has been all wrong throughout its history, 
with one or two partial exceptions, because the drama has always 
been sacrificed to the music, the poet to the composer; whereas 
the nature of the two arts demands that their union should be 
effected on the opposite basis. For music is the passive, the 
receptive, element; the Woman, to use Wagner's figure, who 
must surrender herself completely to the Man—that is, the more 
dominant and masterful nature represented by the Drama. Pro- 
ceeding in a constructive sense, he inquires into the requisites 
for a true opera. And, in the first place, what of the drama’ 
He rejects the Shakspearian play because it involves impossible 
scenic requirements (a “ plethora of scene”), which did not matter 
in Shakepeare’s day, when the scene was left wholly to the 
imagination, but are fatal now that stage-setting has become 
indispensable. And since Shakspeare the dramatic poet has 
gone all wrong. No, we must hark back to the Greek model ; 
the true subject is the myth, which presents us with pure types, 
that are true for all time; and the proper form for embodying 
the myth is the stab-reim, which is the primitive melodic 
utterance of poesy. Then the music by which this drama is to 
be expressed is to be that true melody which is constituted by 
the human voice floating on an harmonic sea formed by the 
orchestra symphonically handled after the model of Beethoven. 

Such is the thesis in bare outline. It refers so pointedly to 
the Nibelungen trilogy, which Wagner was then contemplating, 
that we may call it a critical vindication of that work in 
advance. Wagnerians seem to consider this a drawback; but it 
is difficult to see why, unless for the reason that the obvious 
process of confronting theory with accomplishment affords a too 
teady handle for hostile criticism. There is, however, plenty to 
say about the theory on its own merits, without reference to its 
realization—far more, indeed, than we have space even to 
vindicate. We can only touch on a few points. 

In the first place, granting the justice of Wagner's charge 
against opera that, on the whole, the dramatic element has been 
a thing of naught, one may altogether deny the soundness of his 
explanation. He charges it on the musicians, and rails at them 
for sacrificing the play to their own narrow conventionalisms and 
the display of the singer. Well, there were conventionalisms, and 
they did strangle the leseer men; but in every epoch we see the 
great men throwing convention to the winds and struggling after 
a genuine ideal. What hindered them from reaching it? Their 
utter failure to get the right material from the poet, who never 
understood what was wanted. The history of opera is not that 
of drama sacrificed to music, but of glorious musicians weighed 
down by incompetent authors. Whenever they got hold of 
even a tolerable book, they made noble and imperishable work of 
it, as Wagner admits of Don Giovanni; but they very rarely got 
hold of anything but drivel, though they fought, cursed, and 
prayed for the real thing. Look at Fidelio—and it shows, by- 
the-bye, how prejudiced our dear Wagner was, that, in an essay 
on opera and absolute music, hundreds of pages in length, he never 
so much as mentions Fidelio! In that opera we see Beethoven, 
the heir of all the ages, the ne plus ultra of music, breaking his 
back in the effort of lifting an ineffably silly string of doggerel 


into some sort of significance and failing—“ Der Liebe Macht ist 
auch nicht klein; ja, ja, wir werden gliicklich sein.” Fidelio 
epitomizes the history of opera. No wonder musicians stuck to 
the aria; they must give the public something; but as for 
neglecting the dramatic element, they never had the chance. 

In the second place, Wagner's rejection of the Shakspearian 
drama and his choice of the myth may be contested point by 
point. True, the Shakspearian drama is unsuited for musical 
setting as it stands; not because the “plethora of scene” cannot 
be adequately rendered on the actual stage, for Mr, Irving has 
abundantly proved that it can be, and for the matter of that 
Wagner's own stage requirements are far more impossible; but 
because the plethora of character and action crowds the canvas 
too much, when magnified to the scale of a musical setting. For 
song is speech writ large, and the sung drama is the spoken 
drama writ large, just as the latter is common speech magnified. 
Therefore the characters must be fewer, the action simpler, the 
whole drawn in broader lines and painted in deeper colours. 
Moreover the musical element appeals to the emotion, not the 
intellect, and, therefore, numberless subtle touches which explain 
themselves to the intelligence when spoken must be omitted 
when sung. In a word, the Shakspearian drama must be con- 
densed and simplified; but when that is done, as Boito has done 
it, then it is incomparable. To abandon it for the myth is to 
go back to cave-dwellings and flint axes. Are not its types— 
Othello, Iago, Romeo, Juliet, and Lear—true for all time, and 
far more real than those of the myth? For there is no ana- 
logy between the Greek mythos on the Athenian stage and the 
medizval saga on ours. To the Greeks Agamemnon, (2dipus, 
and Antigone were real; but to us Wotan and Siegfried, even 
Tristan and Lohengrin, are shadows, not flesh and blood ; we do 
not believe in them, and do not care a rap what becomes of 
them. But the drama requires, not abstract types, which have 
to be explained in reams of comment addressed to the under- 
standing, but types that are at the same time human beings, men 
of like passions with ourselves, who appeal at once to our instinc- 
tive sympathies, These are just what the Shakspearian drama 
gives us, and the myth does not. And the matter is made all 
the worse by that amazing stab-reim. The only English for it is 
doggerel, and doggerel it is. The notion of uniting this primitive 
art with the most perfectly developed type of absolute music 
sounds like a practical joke. It is the union of a glorious and 
perfect woman, radiant in silk and jewels, with a decrepit savage 
clad in skins. The idea could not have occurred to Wagner, but 
that he was still intoxicated with his Socialistic ravings about 
“the folk.” Of course the proper mate for the perfect woman is 
the perfect man, for the flower of modern music, the flower of 
modern drama, in its corresponding period of development. 

On the cther hand, Wagner's conception of the true way to 
apply his symphonically developed music to the furtherance of 
dramatic expression was a magnificent idea, nobly planned in 
this essay, and afterwards carried out with amazing power and 
success. It is, in truth, his marvellous orchestra that carries the 
stab-reimed myth on its back; people put up with the savage 
and his skins for the sake of the regal beauty at his side. 


SHAW LEFEVRE’S ENGLISH COMMONS AND FORESTS. 


English Commons and Forests : the story of the battle during the last thirty 
vears for public rights over the Commons and Forests of England and 
Wales. By Right Hon. G. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. London: Cassell 
& Co., Lim. 1894. 


—— book is a kind of triumphal oration on behalf of the 
Commons Preservation Society, delivered on the occasion 
of the Statute of Merton being reduced to the condition of 
Bunyan’s Giant Pope. Certainly this crowning success justifies 
a complacent review of the struggle which has lasted through a 
generation, and of which Mr. Shaw Lefevre is a veteran. The 
story is in many ways 4 curious one; it has never been put 
together as a whole, and it would soon have passed by lapse of 
time into danger of being forgotten. Mr. Shaw Lefevre needs 
no excuse for remembering his combatant days too well to be 
always an impartial historian, Even now there are many small 
encroachments on common and highway that call for vigilance 
and resistance. By the end of the century, one may hope, the 
lesson will have been thoroughly taught that rights of way and 
of common are as definite and valuable in the eye of the law as 
any others, as much entitled to protection, and as capable of being 
effectively protected. It will then be easy for posterity to be 
impartial, and to draw the just distinction between the cases of 
sharp practice and vexatious obstinacy and those in which lords 
of manors only made a fair stand for what they believed, on quite 
plausible grounds, to be their rights, The commoners defeated 
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the lords all along the line in a series of well-fought battles, and 
the public enjoy the fruits of the victory. There is no reason 
for bearing malice or using hard words after the event. Odysseus 
was still hot from the slaying of the suitors when he uttered 
those noble words that embody the best spirit of medieval 
chivalry :— 
otx Sov én’ avdpdow ed ba, 

Boasting over slain adversaries is, or used to be, as un-English as 
un-Homeric : but your modern professional politician is nothing 
if not superlative, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre's mainly sober 
narrative bas already been described as a thrilling tale of 
adventures, and made the text for wild talk about the diabolical 
selfishness of the aristocracy. 

To the historical lawyer it is extremely interesting to see how 
ancient and half-forgotten rights have been revived in unex- 
pected ways and for novel uses: and it is curious to note that some 
of these rights, such as those derived from the forest laws in the 
Epping Forest case, were in their origin anything but popular. 
Moreover it is to be remembered that down to about 1850 the 
policy of enclosing whatever could be enclosed was the most 
advanced development of liberal and enlightened economics. Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre does not omit to indicate this, though with a cer- 
tain amount of reticence and reluctance. A few of the older 
philosophic Radicals clung to the tradition of their school; we 
believe that one or two still regard the work of the Commons 
Preservation Society as mischievous sentimentalism. Lord 
Sherbrooke appears to have preserved this attitude to the last. 
The tradition lingers in a moribund state among the sect of 
would-be land reformers who imagine that large quantities of 
land fit for profitable cultivation remain untilled in England. 
Fawcett, to whom Mr. Shaw Lefevre does due honour, was the 
first economist who squarely defied the orthodoxy of his order in 
this matter. When we go back to the middle ages we find that 
rights of common, though they may have a quasi-corporate cha- 
racter, are as exclusive, and as much prized for their value to 
individuals and strictly limited classes of persons, as any other 
kind of property. Nobody would have been more prompt and 
zealous than the medieval tenant of a yardland or an oxgang 
to resent any claim of the public at large to expatiate on his 
common. But in fact there was no public in the modern sense. 
Although there was a good deal of travelling, much more than 
we commonly realize nowadays, people did not make excursions 
for pleasure. Commons were simply part of the economic 
system of the time, and both the enclosing movement of the 
sixteenth century and the opposition to it were determined by 
wholly practical and unwsthetic motives. 

As it is certain that commons existed all through the Middle 
Ages for purposes quite different from those by which their 
preservation is now justified, it would seem that the discussion 
of their ultimate origin is of purely historical interest. Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, however, appears to find some spiritual comfort in 
believing that “the investigations of Professor Nasse, Von 
Maurer, Sir Henry Maine, and others” have established the 
derivation of the manorial system from “a system of collective 
ownership of land by the inhabitants of their several districts,” 
and that “the waste and uncultivated land still remained the 
common property of the community, and was called the ‘ Folk- 
Land "—the People’s Land.” Now Mr. Shaw Lefevre tells us in 
the preface that the greater part of this book was written some 
time ago; we are therefore free to suppose that this passage 
dates from fifteen or even twenty years ago, when a well-informed 
man might reasonably have written it. Nevertheless we must 
regret that it has escaped revision. A good many “others” 
have had something to say about village communities both 
in the West and in the East since Maine—who, by the way, 
never pretended to have made any investigations of his own 
in this line—published his admirable exposition of the Ger- 
manic theory which then held the field. We shall not be 
suspected of going all lengths with the anti-Germanic icono- 
clasm, say of Mr. Ashley, which seems likely, if it goes on 
growing at its present rate, to be in a few years at least as 
dogmatic and as much detached from real appreciation of the 
evidence as the theory of the “ mark system” ever was even in 
the incautious hands of Emile de Laveleye. More than once in 
the last two or three years we have had occasion to define our 
position, and we have nothing to unsay. But it is a strong 
thing for Mr. Shaw Lefevre, who can hardly claim to be a 
specialist in these matters, to ignore the later investigations of 
such “others” (to mention only works published in England) 
as Mr. Seebohm, Mr. Scrutton, Mr. Kovalevsky, and Mr. 
Vinogradoff. Probably Mr. Andrews's judicious summary, 
which we reviewed in its English edition in 1892, would alone 
have given sufficient means of bringing this unlucky passage 


reasonably up to the present state of the inquiry. Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre would be quite entitled, after consideration, to hold (as 
we understand Mr, Kenelm Digby to hold) that the “village 
community ” theory is still substantially unshaken. But a writer 
who puts forth a chapter on the origin and history of Commons 
in the year 1894 is bound to know that the theory has been 
attacked. Then as to folk-land, we are not aware that it was 
ever supposed to mean the land of a particular local community. 
Kemble, following Allen, and followed by all scholars for 
many years, took folk-land to be ager publicus, the land of 
the State; not the land of the hundred or township. Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s explanation, therefore, is an invention of his 
own. But more than a year ago (in the English Historical 
Review for January 1893) Mr. Vinogradoff showed good cause to 
think that old Spelman’s explanation was after all the right one, 
and folk-land means not the land of the State, but land held by 
customary tenures without writing, as opposed to the “book- 
land” held by charter. We believe that Mr. Vinogradoff’s 
argument has been generally accepted. These mistakes or omis- 
sions affect only a few pages of Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s book, and, as 
we have said, do not appear to us material for its main object. 
We have called distinct attention to them because a few slips of 
this kind in books written for general reading are apt to be 
multiplied by people who not unnaturally take the author's in- 
formation on trust, and thus to increase the difficulty of eradicat- 
ing obsolete or fantastic notions in subjects where, if one cares to 
know anything, it is desirable to know it as exactly as may be. 


When we come to the modern history, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
speaks with personal knowledge as to the facts, and, as a rule, 
with sufficient correctness as to the law. The Berkhamsted 
Common case is both one of the earliest and one of the most 
dramatic. Augustus Smith’s abatement of Lord Brownlow’s 
fence is known as a leading example to all who are interested in 
the preservation of commons. Mr. Shaw Lefevre records an in- 
cident which we think is less generally known, namely how the 
expedition almost failed by reason of the contractors who ought 
to have led the navvies being drunk and incapable. (What a 
moral were here for the Radical pressman if only the drunken 
contractors had been“on the unpopular side!) Happily the soli- 
citor in charge of the proceedings was represented on the spot by a 
confidential and sober clerk, who assumed the command and con- 
ducted the operations with success. It was a bold measure, and 
though it did not effect its precise purpose of obtaining a speedy 
decision of the disputed question of right, it was ultimately justi- 
fied by Lord Romilly’s judgment in the Chancery suit which 
ensued. Almost invariable success, it will be observed, has 
attended the campaigns of the Commons Preservation Society, 
and this is greatly to the credit of their advisers. Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre seems anxious, needlessly anxious we think, to make out 
that the few decisions which went against them were wrong. 
Especially he is dissatisfied with the judgment of the Exchequer 
Division in the Tollard Farnham case (Rivers v. Adams) in 1878. 
He does not seem to be aware that Lord Selborne, whom he 
cites elsewhere as a champion of common rights, gave his full 
approval to this decision five years later in the case of the 
Saltash oyster fishery. That case, though its facts had no- 
thing to do with commons or forests, has considerably en- 
larged our views of the ways in which public or quasi-public 
rights may be claimed; and we are a little surprised that 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre makes no sign, here or elsewhere in 
the book, of having ever heard of it. A decision which Lord 
Selborne accepted at the very moment when he was extending 
the law, and when it was quite open to him, if he thought it 
wrong, to propose that it should be overruled, will hardly be 
treated by any dispassionate lawyer as “ pushing legal technicali- 
ties to their extreme.” We also think that the old decision in 
Gateward’s case, which Mr. Shaw Lefevre is certainly not the 
first to vituperate, may have been more vituperated than it 
deserves. It seems to have been rather overlooked that the 
decision was wholly on a point of pleading. Coke, in reporting 
it, did not consider it as laying down any new substantive defini- 
tion, but rather as a warning that loose pleading may deprive 
one’s client of benefits which more careful pleading might have 
secured for him. 

Probably we are safe in rejoicing with Mr. Shaw Lefevre at 
the virtual repeal of the Statute of Merton; but the peculiar 
manner in which it is done leaves open one just possible ground 
of dispute, which we purposely abstain from disclosing. Finally, 
we commend the author and publishers for having furnished the 
book with a good index. 
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GREEK VASE PAINTINGS. 


Greek Vase Paintings. By J. E. Harrison and D. J. MacColl. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 


G= vase paintings are not exactly a popular subject. 
Through the glass of museum cases the public dimly sees 
one side of a vase, where black or red figures are behaving 
quaintly, perhaps unintelligibly. To understand what is going 
on, to appreciate the style and fix the date, are all matters re- 
quiring study. Consequently, vases are for specialists, who write 
on them in German, French, Russian, Greek, and Italian 
periodicals, Miss Harrison and Mr. MacColl try to interpret 
their labours to simple men. We are sorry to say, having respect 
to their learning and enthusiasm, that we cannot congratulate them 
on their method. 

Greek Vase Paintings is a difficult book to review, be- 
cause it is a very difficult book to read. And it is a very 
difficult book to read because it is an impossible book to hold in 
the hands or to spread open on an ordinary table. Could we lay 
it out flat on the floor, and float above it with an opera-glass, 
something might be done. But a reviewer who can float in the 
air is rara avis in terris; the Rev. Stainton Moses, who would 
have been the very man, is unfortunately dead. The volume is 
about a cubit in breadth, quite a cubit in length, and weighs 
about as much (we think at a venture) as a ten-pound salmon. 
The lines of letterpress contain about twenty-five words to each 
line. The eye reels asit follows them. These are purely material 
errors, as we consider them, in bookmaking, but they do militate 
against the usefulness for literary purposes of this volume. It 
would make admirable ballast, or, attached to a rope, would 
serve to anchor a boat, and prevent it from drifting. If there 
were a Homeric battle in a library, Greek Vase Paintings would 
come in handy. “Then Bentley,” Swift might have said, “ lifted 
such a volume, the load of a wain, as no ten men, such as men 
now are, could raise from earth, but lightly he poised it and cast 
it. Boyle it struck, just where the breastplate meets the rivets 
of the kirtle, and burst them, and he fell, gnashing his teeth, and 
his dear life left him.” Had Dr. Johnson tooled with Greek Vase 
Paintings when he floored Osborne, there would have been a pub- 
lisher the fewer in this world. “Subject for Group in Bronze, 
commissioned by the Society of Authors—Dr. Johnson flooring 
Osborne,” is immediately suggested. 

Enfin, in a portable shape, with illustrations, if necessary, on 
folding papers, this work would have been very welcome. In 
Brobdingnag it may be welcome, even as it stands, or rather lies ; 
but a critic not cast in an heroic mould cannot cope with it. Mr. 
W. G. Grace may be able to handle it, but it is far too ponderous 
for ordinary mortals. 

Mr. MacColl supplies what we may cal! the esthetic treat- 
ment of vases. He seems to hold that, in a sort of Greek 
Way, vase-painters were a kind of unconscious impression- 
ists. “A minimum of statement carries a maximum of refer- 
ence to the elements of dignity and grace. ....” This is 
very true and compendious. “ The painter does not labour 
his ignorance, or parade an ennui”; no, he has not got to 
tackle so weighty a work as Greek Vase Paintings. “It is 
time that the book-worm should not be the only heir of his 
brother,” says Mr. MacColl, apparently under the illusion that 
he is bringing vases home to the hearths and bosoms of the 
populace. “The poetry still flickers on its sides”—on the sides 
of the buried vase. But the flicker is more easily observed in a 
museum than in black-and-white copies enshrined in this great 
monument of a book. Miss Harrison goes into the history of 
vases, illustrating their manufacture from pictures on the vases 
themselves. Recent excavations enable her to demolish the idea 
that red-figured vases are a result of patriotism, after the Medic 
affair. They are pre-Persian. She does not enter on the 
topic of the Mycenwan ware, or the Dipylon manufacture ; 
she begins with the famous and lovely Dionysus’s seafaring. 
She describes the processes and technique. She rescues, in some 
degree, the names of artists from the iniquity of oblivion. She 
explains the dedicatory mottoes, “ Pretty Charmides,” and the 
like. They really mean “Charmides is a swell,” and were 
bought by Charmides, or whoever it might be. One vase shows 
him shopping, his purse in his hand. It was a ready-money 
business. Some vases merely say, “The Boy is Pretty.” This 
reminds Miss Harrison of the old mugs, “ For a Good Boy.” 
Observe the difference of Hellenic and Hebraic morality. 
We say “ For a Good Boy,” the Greeks “ For a Pretty Boy.” 
Boys have no business to be pretty. Bertrand du Guesclin 
was a broth of a boy, and the ugliest in France. There 
was division of labour; the potter was not always the pot- 
painter. Potters could read and write early; one of them had 
@ difficulty in spelling his own name, which differs with the 


varying “ taste and fancy of the speller.” The different kinds of 
vases are discriminated. There follow remarks on the painters’ 
knowledge of myths. Like modern illustrators, but with better 
excuse, they were untrammelled by their texts, and were also 
instinctively acquainted with correct decorative principles. For 
these reasons, we do not think vases of much authority in mytho- 
logical studies. The study of the mortuary lecythus is full of 
interest. The old “Etruscan” delusion and that connected with 
the mysteries are dispelled. We wish that Miss Harrison would 
add a chapter on the earliest vases, illustrate by reference to 
Aztec, Zuni, and New Caledonian pottery, and publish the whole 
in a popular and practical shape. The illustrations are judi- 
ciously selected from many scattered sources, and the coloured 
frontispiece—A phrodite on a swan—from a vase in the British 
Museum, is excellent. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


La seconde vie de Michel Teissier. Par Edouard Rod. Paris: Perrin. 
Dégénérescence. Par Max Nordau. Traduit de l’Allemand par A. Dietrich. 
Tome 1. Paris: Alcan. 
La politique Indo-Chinoise, 1892-3. Par Mat-gioi. Paris: Grasilier. 
Psychologie du militaire professionnel, Par A. Hamon, Paris: Revue 
Socialiste. 
) ty was not likely that such a virtuoso in the uncomfortable as 
M. Edouard Rod would be satisfied with only one harvest of 
painfulness from the situation which he imagined in La vie privée 
de Michel Teissier. At the end of that book, it may be remem- 
bered, we left the hero half in disaster half in bliss; having 
divorced his first wife, whom he had ceased to love, and married 
the girl who had replaced her in his affections, but at the price of 
abandoning political life and practically withdrawing from society. 
The story reopens some eight or ten years later, and we find 
Teissier and Blanche domiciled in a nid d'amour in Switzerland. 
For M. Edouard Rod, to do him justice, has far too much 
originality to adopt the commonplace poetical justice of making 
the wrong-doing of the second wife avenge the wrong-suffering 
of the first. The pair are not in the least weary of each other; 
though Teissier, without exactly knowing it, at last finds his 
forced inaction a burden, and begins to look back on politics. 
Suddenly the news of the first Mme. Teissier’s death comes, and 
@ new scene opens. Her two daughters, girls of eighteen and 
sixteen, have no near relations, while, on the other hand, the 
awkwardness of their residence with their mother’s supplanter 
is flagrant. It is faced, however; and for some time the interest 
seems to turn on the old situation, a little heightened and aggra- 
vated, of stepmother and stepdaughters. Here again, however, 
M. Rod has something up his sleeve; and the real tragedy of the 
book turns on the double effect of a new manifestation of Teissier’s 
egotism—first in returning, on a different side, to politics which 
make him almost indifferent to his wife and children; and, 
secondly, in his cbstinate refusal to allow the attachment of the 
eldest girl to the son of his chief political adversary, a refusal 
which practically breaks her heart. So the book ends with her 
death, with Michel’s election, and with one of M. Rod’s favourite 
interpretations, in black and grey, of “le sens de la vie,” a con- 
clusion lightened only by the reconciliation in sorrow of the 
second sister to her stepmother, and so suited not to displease even 
Mr. Glowry himeelf. 

The second volume of Herr Max Nordau’s tilt against the 
naughtinesses of this present world has all the defects of the 
first, but is, on the whole, rather more amusing. It is, no doubt, 
somewhat provoking to see a man who, in some respects, is by no 
means lacking in sense, and who nearly always means right, 
throwing away his cause by Philistinism, by want of humour, 
and by a deficient sense of literature. But the amusement 
makes up for the irritation. When Herr Nordau says that 
Gautier could not describe, and relies on an anthology of “ shock- 
ing” tags from the Fleurs du Mal, and an echo of certain criti- 
cisms of MM. Scherer and Brunetiére, which are not the happiest 
works of those two masters, to dispose of Baudelaire, he “ gives 
himself away”; as he also does when he makes some rather 
serious slips in fact. But when he demonstrates with the utmost 
gravity that the antecedents of Bérénice—that poor little Bérénice 
of M. Maurice Barrés’s Jardin—were not at all those of a modest 
and properly brought-up heroine; when he unhesitatingly dis- 
approves (with proper reserves, in case Mr. Oscar Wilde denies 
it) the legend that “il s'est promené en plein jour dans Pal? 
Mali, la rue la plus fréquentée du Westend de Londres, en pour- 
point et en culottes, avec une toque pittoresque sur la téte et & 
la main un soleil”; and when he subsequently remarks that 
Mr. Wilde’s ascription of the superior artistic character of recent 
London fogs and mists to the Impressionist school “n’a pas 
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besoin d’étre réfutée,” the thing becomes ‘mpayable. One longs to 
telegraph to Mr. Mark Twain for the loan of his cat. 

Herr Nordau is, of course, very copious on Ibsen, and as the 
two temperaments are more on @ plane, there is some sport ; 
but the deficiency in the critic’s literary appreciation tells again 
here. He will be to English readers most informing and not least 
amusing on the vagaries of the younger German schools, of the 
lunatic philosopher Nietzsche, of the novelists and playwrights 
like Bahr, Hauptmann, and others. 

“ Mat-gioi ”—who appears also to be called Albert de Pouvour- 
ville, a better if less “ blessed ” name than the other—has already 
written several books on those Indo-Chinese colonies which so 
intensely interest the French “colonial men,” and in which the 
French public generally declines to take any interest at all. Like 
them, this, which brings the set up to date, is a book of great 
minuteness, criticizing the whole system of policy and adminis- 
tration in a manner not easy to criticize in its turn. It suggests, 
however, not for the first time, that we may be taking French 
expansion in those regions too easily, just as we have already 
taken it too easily in Africa. 

M. Hamon’s Psychologie du militaire professionnel is, as may 
be guessed from its source, a violent tirade against the army in 
all countries, and the French army in particular, backed up with 
a fine list of “murders, treasons, and detested crimes” com- 
mitted by soldiers. Rather a non sequitur, M. Hamon ? 

It would not be fair to criticize Mr. Walter Durnford’s 
Passages for Translation from French Authors (London : 
Stanford) as if it were a volume of literary specimens. It is a 
mere bundle of “ unseens” without either introduction or notes, 
intended solely to test the pupil’s knowledge of vocabulary, 
idiom, and phrase. In selecting passages with this view, as all 
examiners know, literary excellence, if not exactly ruled out, does 
not count for much; and, though there are assuredly good pieces 
and authors here, there are others not so good. Mr. Beuzemaker’s 
Modern French Reader (London: Blackie), on the other hand, is 
not intended for testing, but for practice, and has notes and 
a vocabulary. Some translations, &c., are a little loose. 
“Emballés” is not “greenhorns,” but “men who have lost 
their heads”; “Colin Clout” has nothing on earth to do with 
“ Jocrisse.” And how could Beroalde de Verville, who was 
born in 1558, give a subject to Erasmus, who died in 1536? 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HE “First Series” of Dr. F. H. Underwood's Builders of 
American Literature (Gay & Bird) deals with writers born 
previous to the year 1826, and contains something like one 
hundred and twenty short biographical notices, a certain proportion 
—surprisingly large, we think—of which refers to writers yet living. 
Among these Dr. Holmes is the most distinguished, From this 
it may be judged that American literature is yet a-building. In 
a second volume of “ Builders” Dr. Underwood proposes to treat 
of writers born since 1826—an undertaking of some difficulty, as 
he himself confesses, if the quality of the builder, and not the 
multiplicity of the bricks, is the true object of study. As it is, 
were we to deduct from the hundred or so names of the present 
volume all the small essayists, poetasters, and others here 
strangely associated with the builders of American literature, 
very small would be the number remaining. Dr. Underwood is 
fully alive to this inevitable result of his liberal interpretation of 
the term “Builders.” He has provided a useful moral of the 
kind in his supplementary notice of that forgotten treasury, 
Kettell’s Specimens of American Poetry. But if the multitude of 
builders is surprising, even more astonishing is the omission of 
one whose rightful place as a master-builder of genius and as 
a founder should be at the head of Dr. Underwood's series of 
sketches. The reasons for the exclusion of Charles Brockden 
Brown strike us as being as odd, perverse, and fanatic as any- 
thing the countrymen of Poe have written in the way of criticism 
of their men of letters. Brown is rejected because his romances 
are “neither exhilarating nor improving.” In the same spirit, 
adopting the usual tone of American criticism towards that poet, 
Dr. Underhill remarks of Poe, “To have made him a great poet 
it was only necessary that he should have been a purer, nobler, 
and more feeling man.” After this, we wonder what the author 
will have to say, in his next volume, of the cheerful and improy- 
ing qualities of recent American literature. 

Few “globe trotters” have given their impressions of travel 
so comely a form as Mr. Frederick Diodati Thompson in the 
handsome illustrated volume entitled In the Track of the Sun 
(Heinemann). Mr, Thompson consumed seven months in putting 


a girdle round the world, which in these days may be considered 
a reasonable leisurely time. To the East, where the better part 
of his tour was spent, he made a westward course from New 
York, travelling by the Pacific line, and reaching Japan by way 
of British Columbia. Thence to Hong Kong, Singapore, Ceylon, 
India, and from Bombay to Egypt, Palestine, and across Europe 
to London. Of the round of “sights” on this diversified route 
Mr. Thompson is a diligent observer. There is little scope, in- 
deed, nowadays for the comfortable circumnavigator to indulge 
in the chief joy of old-fashioned voyages, and correct the errors 
of former travellers. If Mr. Thompson saw strange and wondrous 
things, they have been a hundred times described already, and if 
he heard strange things—as, for instance, the demoralizing in- 
fluences of life at Simla or Darjeeling—he is careful to tell the 
tale as twas told to him, and refuse his own affirmation. Every 
page of his book is illustrated—and very well illustrated, for the 
most part—with drawings by Mr. Harry Fenn or from 
photographs, 

Mr. Arthur Edward Waite is allegorical, rather than mystical, 
as is his wont, or the medium of occult intelligences, in Belle and 
the Dragon (Elliott & Co.), a story whose interpretation might 
well serve as a subject for a prize competition. We fear, at 
least, that the mysterious Mr. Waite has herein rendered himself 
suspect of allegory. His “ Elfin Comedy” may be best described, 
in the words of Keats, as “a doubtful tale from fairyland, hard 
for the non-elect to understand.” Like the Garden of the Mystic, 
of whom it tells, it is “a maze of metaphrastic mystery”; yet 
we are constrained to think there is no other than an allegorical 
solution of the enigma presented by the adventures and mutations 
of the Dragon, the Mystic, the Gadfly, and the rest, during their 
sojourn in Fairyland. Mr. Waite’s drawings—we assume they 
are his—show a pretty gift of fancy at times, and some ingenuity, 
That of the Gadfly on his bicycle is excellent. 


The short stories comprised in Keynotes, by George Egerton 
(Mathews & Lane), reveal decidedly certain Scandinavian 
influences, yet considerable originality and power. The power is 
fitfully employed rather than well sustained, and the strength of 
the writer lies in suggestion rather than in presentation or 
dramatic vitality. The stories, one and all, possess the same 
characteristics, and are of one tone. The men of whom they 
treat are either stupid, or brutal, or both, and puppet-foils to the 
women. The women are wondrous creatures, engaged in the 
ecstatic or perplexed contemplation of their own complexity. 
There are clever sketches of the femme incomprise in “ A Cross 
Line,” “ Now Spring has come,” and “An Empty Frame.” The 
confessions of the young woman in the first story are refreshingly 
candid. She wishes to be told she is loved, unceasingly. It is 
not the love she cares for, but the being told of it. “ It isn’t the 
love, you know, it’s the being loved; it isn’t really the lover, it’s 
his loving.” She is consumed with a sickly egotism, and fancies 
she wants to be understood, yet is convinced she is incom- 
prehensible. Our rude moralists of old times would have found 
her complaint to be merely the vapours. When there comes 
into her life, to use the cant phrase of the day, the grey-eyed 
man who does understand her, she has not the courage to be for 
ever understood, and fly with him. A little accident—to the 
humorous reader, a ridiculous accident—suffices to save her, and 
the story comes to a most lame and impotent conclusion. The 
keynote to Keynotes is sounded clearly in the soliloquy with 
which “ Now Spring has come” opens. “ What half creatures 
we are, we women!” Even the unpleasant emancipated one in 
“The Spirit of the White Elf,” who fancies herself lord of her- 
self and of her lord, is but a half-creation. The heroine of “ An 
Empty Frame ” might be the sister of the young person in 
“A Cross Line.” When her sympathetic husband finds her 
weeping, and thinks it is for jealousy, her indignation when he 
stupidly blurts out his thought is delicious. “Jealous! do you 
think I cried because I was jealous?” She cried, it seems, 
because she was “ sorry, fearfully sorry for herself.” 


The new volume of the charming series of English Poets known 
as “ The Muses’ Library "— The Poems of William Blake, edited 
by W. B. Yeats (Lawrence & Bullen)—-is the most compact and 
handy of the somewhat numerous reprints of Blake that have 
been published of late. But it is not altogether without flaws. 
No doubt, in the special cases indicated by Mr. Yeats, Blake's poems 
have been too much “ edited,” and thanks are due to the present 
editor for striving to ensure a good text. Mr. Yeats has alsodone well 
in several minor matters, as in retaining the expressive title “ Ideas 
of Good and Evil,” and rejecting the conventional “ Miscellaneous 
Poems” as an uncomely and unmeaning title. But he has not 
entirely avoided the example of editing he so strongly reprehends 
in Mr, W. M. Rossetti, though he, of course, abstains from acts 
of transposition and the pride of emendation. For instance, Mr. 
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Yeats entitles the characteristic verses “A Robin Redbreast in a 
Cage,” of which he gives Mr. Rossetti’s version, Proverbs because 
he is “entirely convinced ” that the original title, “ Auguries of 
Innocence,” can only refer to the first four verses. We like not 
the licence. Surely, the concluding eight verses reveal the pro- 
priety of the original title as strongly as the first four? It is 
Innocence only that sees through and not with the eye. We regret 
also the marks of carelessness in Mr. Yeats’s introductory memoir 
and criticism. ‘Orab Robinson”—twice so printed—is un- 
pardonable. Then when Mr. Yeats writes “Thompson and 
Cowper and Chatterton,” we suppose he means Thomson the poet. 
and not Thompson with a “p.” 


In the excellent introduction to the new and delightful edition 
of Lyrics and Ballads of Sir Walter Scott (Dent & Co.), Mr. 
Andrew Lang, in spite of strong temptations, as we cannot but 
think, has striven not to go beyond Scott’s own estimate of his 
poetry. “The critic,” he justly observes, “who would praise 
without reserve the poetry of Scott has not only all the other 
critics against him, but has to reckon with Sir Walter himself.” 
Certainly, if Scott may be said to command unreserved praise as 
&@ poet, it is as the lyrist of Border chivalry and martial deeds. 
In the present volume Scott appears in his full strength as a 
poet. Despite the greater popularity of his narrative verse, once 
generally current, it is as a writer of songs and ballads that he 
shines as a master, and an unrivalled master. If Scott is under- 
valued now, as Mr. Lang believes, the reason is clearly indicated 
by the editor. Narratives in verse or romances in rhyme are 
not to the taste of the present day. The present volume should 
do much to repair the neglect of Scott’s poetry, which is un- 
doubtedly a characteristic of the day. 


Mr. Augustine Birrell’s Essays about Men, Women, and Books 
(Elliot Stock)—a title that recalls certain genial papers by Leigh 
Hunt—are extremely desultory, not a little thin and superficial, 
and of the “round-and-about” order. It is ill writing of Boling- 
broke to the air as “the most accomplished of all our political 
rascals,” or of Swift as the wielder of one of the foulest pens that 
our literature has known. But this is Mr. Birrell's way of 
acknowledging Literature’s debt to the greatest writer of the eigh- 
teenth century. What easier way of catching the small scribbler’s 
ear and the groundling’s applause than proclaiming Mrs. Sherwood 
a genius and Hannah More a pompous failure? Perhaps that 
extensive acquaintance with books of which Mr. Birrell boasts 
has bred this facetious tone of familiarity. It is like shallow 
calling unto shallow. 


Mr. H. S. Salt’s Richard Jefferies : a Study (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.) is a little book occupied with what others have written 
of Jefferies, rather than an individual study of the man of 
letters and the student of nature. Something very different from 
this was reasonably to be looked for in a new book about the 
philosopher of Coate. There is room, plenty of room, for a 
critical study of Jefferies, in spite of all that has been written; 
and Mr. Salt has neglected an undertaking for which the times 
are ripe. 

A Book of the Heavenly Birthdays, by E. V. B. (Elliot Stock), 
is an attractive little selection of extracts from the poets, adorned 
with emblematic illustrations. Originally intended to be a 
Birthday Book, it has become—by unconscious development, it 
would seem—a book of poetical reflections on mortality, a garner- 
ing of “men’s thoughts upon the End.” The selection is an 
excellent one, on the whole, and generously representative of 
ancient writers and modern. We note few errors of consequence. 
The heading (p. 186) is incorrectly attributed to Milton, accord- 
ing to the table of “ signs” appended; and it is odd that, while 
the names of other translators are given, that of the fine stanzas 
“ from the German” (p. 101) is omitted, though everybody, no 
doubt, can supply the omission. 


Under the title “Heroes of History” we have reprints of 
certain excellent biographies of historic worthies which those who 
recall them will rejoice to see once again, and trust they will 
receive the popular welcome they merit. The four volumes 
before us are published by Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co., and 
include the late Professor Palmer’s Haroun Alraschid, Mr. C. G. 
Leland’s Abraham Lincoln, Mr. Treadwell’s Martin Luther, and 
Mr. A. H. Beesley’s Sir John Franklin. 

Of Mother's Wedding Ring; and other Poems, by Mary Millar 
Begg (Glasgow: Bryce), we fear there is little to be said that 
may not be said of other volumes of fluent verse that show little 
if any trace of poetic inspiration. 

Since physical training is now an object in almost every school, 
there should be a wide field of usefulness open to Mr. Alexander's 
capital handbook, Physical Drill of All Nations (Philip & Son), 
ewith its excellent demonstration of the variety of gymnastic and 


other physical exercises, and its numerous illustrative diagrams 
for the guidance of teachers and pupils. 

Of Year-books and similar annual volumes we have The 
School Calendar for 1894, edited by Mr. F. Storr (Whittaker & 
Co.), the eighth yearly issue of this useful and compact Handbook 
of Scholarships and Examinations, full of information and 
guidance indispensable to schoolmasters ; The Clergy List for 1894 
(Kelly & Co.), a complete Clerical Guide and Ecclesiastical 
Directory; Hart's Army List for 1894 (John Murray), with 
Militia and Yeomanry Cavalry Lists, Dates of Commissions, 
Services, summaries, and so forth; Clark's Civil Service Annual 
for 1894 (Simpkin & Co.), a Calendar and Guide for Officials and 
Candidates ; The Catholic Directory, 1894 (Burns & Oates); The 
Rochester Diocesan Directory, 1894, published by authority 
(Wells Gardner & Co.); and Mr. Edward Walford’s popular 
handy Shilling Peerage, House of Commons, Knightage, and 
Baronetage, all four compact little books published by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. 


Among new editions we note A History of Civilization in 
Ancient History, by Romesh Chunder Dutt, C.IE. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, & Co.), a revised edition in two volumes; 
Demeter ; and other Poems, by Alfred Lord Tennyson (Macmillan 
& Co.), the ninth and concluding volume of the Library edition ; 
Quentin Durward, edited by Andrew Lang, illustrated by Ad. 
Lalauze, two volumes (Nimmo), “ Border” edition of the 
Waverley Novels; The Credentials of Science, by Josiah Parsons 
Cooke, LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.), third edition; Dr. Henry 
Alleyne Nicholson’s Text Book of Zoology (Blackwood & Sons), 
fifth edition, rewritten and enlarged; Poems and Ballads of 
Heine, done into English by Sir Theodore Martin (Blackwood & 
Sons), third edition; and Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, illus- 
trated, Guillaume’s “ Nelumbos” (Routledge & Sons). 


We have also received Part III. of the Satapatha-Braéhmana, 
translated by Julius Eggeling (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press), 
being Vol. XLI. of “ The Sacred Books of the East,” edited by F. 
Max Miiller ; Electric Waves, by Professor Heinrich Hertz, autho- 
rized English translation, by D. E. Jones, B.Sc., with a preface by 
Lord Kelvin, LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) ; Elements of Synthetic Solid 
Geometry, by N. F. Dupuis, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) ; An Essay 
on Judicial Power and Unconstitutional Legislation, by Brinton 
Coxe (Philadelphia: Kay & Brother); Studies in Character, by 
Sophie Bryant, D.Sc. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.) ; Politics in a 
Democracy, by Daniel Greenleaf Thompson (Longmans & Co.) ; 
Science and Education, the third volume of the “ Collected Essays’ 
of Thomas H. Huxley (Macmillan & Co.) ; History of the English 
Landed Interest, “ Modern Period,” by Russell M. Garnier (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.); Church and Dissent, by Richard W. Free 
(Elliot Stock); Life of the Right Rev. William Reeves, D.D., by Lady 
Ferguson (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & Co.); 4 Candidate's Speeches, 
by One who has never been a Candidate (Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co.) ; Unpopular Politics, by George Edward Turner (Elliot 
Stock); A Grammar of the Bengali Language, by John Beames 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press); The Pursuit of Happiness, 
“A Book of Studies and Strowings,” by Daniel G. Brinton 
(Philadelphia : McKay) ; Johnston's Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry, revised by C. M. Aikman, M.A., seventeenth edition 
(Blackwood & Sons); Hours and Wages in Relation to Production, 
by Lujo Brentano, translated by Mrs. William Arnold (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.) ; New Studies in Tennyson, by Morton Luce 
(Clifton: Baker), second edition; Oliver Wendell Holmes, by 
Walter Jerrold (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.); The Old Women, 
by George Gissing (Lawrence & Bullen), new edition; Rosemary 
Lane, by P. M. Notrad (Wells Gardner & Co.) ; and Transactions 
of the Essex Archeological Society, Vol. 1V., Part LV. (Colchester : 
Wyles & Son). 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even tf 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatuRDAY Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANDERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricn, 38 Sovurnampton Street, Srrawp, Lonpor. 


A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application. 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for. 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


— 
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BOVRIL. 


WHEN USED IN THE PREPARATION OF 


SOUPS, GRAVIES, ENTREES, &c. 


SECURES THE PERFECTION OF 


APPETISING, NOURISHING, 


AND 


ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Of All Grocers, Chemists, Stores, &c. 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


INDIAN CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS 
TURKEY CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO.’S 


Stock of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS 


RUGS 
€s greater in extent and variety than all the other Stocks in 
Europe combined. 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
PARIS, SMYRNA, AND SULTANABAD 
Established Half a Century 


MOURNING FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR. 


Messrs. JAY’S 


Large and well-assorted STOCK includes a choice and 
varied selection of COSTUMES, MANTLES, and 
MILLINERY, suitable for any degree of Mourning, and 
ready for IMMEDIATE WEAR. Orders to special 
instructions aré executed in a few hours, and Ladies are 
Waited Upon in any part of the country without any 
extra charge whatever. 

MOURNING AnD HALF-MOURNING MATERIALS 

A SPECIALITE. 


JAY’S MOURNING HOUSE, 


SUN 
LIFE 
OFFICE 


IMPORTANT BONUS STATEMENT 


“An aggregate return will thus be made to 
Participating Policyholders of an amount actually 
in excess of all loadings charged in the premiums 
Jor expenses, profits and contingencies.” 
Vide Press. 

The proof of this statement will be supplied on application to 
the Actuary. 


LARGE CASH BONUSES 


IMPROVED BUSINESS FACILITIES 


AND 


IMMEDIATE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Apply also for the NEW PROSPECTUS for the current year, 
and for Proposal Forms and Information as to all classes of 


Assurance to 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ERARD 
ROYAL PIANOFORTES 


Are the choren instruments of Mr. PADEREWSKI, and RUBINSTEIN has 

said :—“There is only one piano—the Erard. As for the others, they are but 

imitations.” Wagner's advice to the Abbé Liszt was to “get an Erard upon the 
-nine years’ system or any other system.” 


Ss. & P. ERARD, 


ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAEFERS 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREBT, W. 


SUTTON’S RENOVATING SEEDS, 


FOR IMPROVING OLD PASTURES. 


Sutton’s Prescription of the Finer Grasses and Clovers. 


Per lb, lid. ; per cwt. 100s. 
Sutton’s Prescription of the Stronger Grasses and Clovers. 
Per Ib, 1s.; per cwt. 109s, 


SUTTON'S SEEDS CENUINE ONLY FROM SUTTON & SONS, READING. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 90, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO.'8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


mais. | English ith sixteen 
Mr. RANDOLPH H. MO’ ofan aren meas 
or one 


of Genelatintent given int turn, as ones may occur, to t jor 
Terms (inelusive of poi) for ove year's board and 
sive. and uired.—For 


Lvyt (spirits and wines not included). Reve: ‘or pro- 
full lars | Heyry F. slehurst, Kent ; 


REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Peince, Les.iz, & Co., 2 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


7 HARPUR STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 
The Object of the Society is to secure an Endurable Life for Children. 


Since its formation in 1884 the Society has investigated 31,541 complaints of 
Cruelty to Children. 


General Ill-Treatment, 5,145. Starvation, 17,337. Begging Cases, 2,012, 
Assaults, 2,545. Abandonment and Exposure, 2,074. Immorality, 1,359. 
Other 1,069. 

The Welfare of 71,952 Children was involved in the above. 


Complaints investigated in any part of England, Wales, and Ireland. 
Names of informants kept strictly private, 


VAN DE LIND & SON. Bankers—COUTTS & CO. 
ENJAMIN WAUGH, Honorary Director. 


THE 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 


19 KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, W.C. 
Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Patrons, 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, E.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.@. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE. 


G. B. HUDSON, Esq., MP. 
Treasurers TINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tus Hosprrat receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, without 
Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of true Charity. 
Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has afforded aid to upwards of 
400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly oceupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day more 
urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye Hospital 
should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growing needs of the poor, 
who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the United Kingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Ont- and In-Patients is 
wholly inadequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will necessitate 
the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, and erect thereon 
an edifice replete with all the modern improvements rendered urgent by the rapid 
advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be 
required, 


The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for maintenance 
purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable them to build the 
much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
Strand ; Messrs. Drummond, Charing Cross ; or to 
T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Legacies are also especially solicited. 


Cy of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Finsbury Square, 
for the Reliefof the Ruptured Poor throughout the Kingdom. 
Established 1907. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 
The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from 


children a month oldto adults over 95. Over 461,550 patients have been relieved since the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS wil! be thankfully received by the Society's 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary at the Institution. 
JOUN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B. 
1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 
5,000 arein industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 
7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 


Particulars of how the chi ha 
ty idren have been rescued by the otner officers of the Children’s Aid 


An Emigration Agency, with a reception house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, is maintained for 
the reception of lads trained in institutions connected with the Society. FUNDS are 
urgently NEEDED. 


Bankers—Mesers. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,! Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
Office, 32 Charing ( ross, 8... ARTHUR J. 8, MADDISON, Secretary. 


HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—FUNDS are 


HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary. 


NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, 


HAM COMMON, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Orrice: 12 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Patrons. 


H.R.H, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
H.B.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 
H.B.H. THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


The object of this Charity is to receive Orphan Girls from Seven to Twelve Years 
of Age, without distinction as to Religion, into a “ Home” where they can obtain 
a plain English Education, a practical instruction in the Kitchen, House, and 
Laundry,to fitthem for all Household Duties, and are taught to cut out, make, and 
mend their own clothes. Over 650 have thus been more or less provided for, There 
are now nearly 100 on the books. The Building affords ample room for 50 more, 
but for want of funds they cannot be received. 

Children are admitted by election, on payment till elected, on purchase, on pre- 
sentation, subject to the life of the donor. 

A Cot for all time may be had for £450, 

The Charity is in 

URGENT NEED OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS. 

Donations, Subscriptions, and Bequests are earnestly solicited, and will be 
gratefully received by Messrs. Hrxrtes & Oo., Bankers, 16 St. James’s Street, and 
by theSzcreTAry, at the Offices, 12 Pall Mall, S.W., where all communications 
should be addressed. 

BE. EVANS CRONE, Secretary. 


[HE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FounpeEp 1863.) 


Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Physicians, 
R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D. 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D. 


Surgeons, 
T. MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S. Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.R.C.S, Ed. 
Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S. 


The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward, 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 
W. THORNTON SHARP, B.A. 
Secretary-Superintenden!, 


METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. 
The new building, for 160 beds, is completed. 

Accidents admitted at all hours free. 

Special wards for Jewish patients are now opened. 

tf Hospital is worked on strictly provident principles. Population, one mile radius, 

FUNDS vrgently NEEDED to supplement the subscri ts. Bankers. 

CHARLES H. BYERS, Secretary. 


GT. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL, Hyde Park Corner, 8.W.— 
vernors urgently ADDITIONAL ANNUAL 8SUB- 
soRIPIIONS Mind DON. DONATIONS to enable them to carry on the ever-increasing work of tha 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
Treasurers. 
His Grace the DUKE of WESTMINSTER, K.G. 
J. R. MOSSE, Esq. 


CHARLES L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament te take and hold landed property. 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND, 
“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


N° SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the SEA can occur 

without the promptest charitable aid being available for the ship ked sailor him- 
self, or the urgent necessities of his desolate widow and orphans, &c.,at the hands of the 
SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
founded over fifty years, as the National Maritime Relief Organization of the Empire, with 
about 1,000 Local Agencies. 

Through this Nationa! Institution the wrecked survivors are thus instantly cared for on the 
spot and at once forwarded home ; and th: b: reaved dependents of the drowned immediately 
sought out and he!pedin theirneel. T otal relieved, 426,484 persons. 

Instituted 1839 ; Incorporate 1850; under patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency of 
Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 

FUNDS are earnestiy APPEALED for by the Board of Management. Bankers— Williams, 
ee Secretary, W. R. Buck, Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, 


SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 


This charitable fa 14, for furt er essential aid of destitute families of the drowned, is now 
overdrawn through the recent shipwreck disasters.’ Contributions to meet the pressing need 


will be most gratefully received by the Society, and, as usual, disbursed intect for the full 
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SUMMARY of the REPORT presented at the FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
held on ist March, 1894. 


Pad BRANCH. —The number ot Dados teed during the year was 54,558, assuring the sum of £5,627,065, and 
The Premiums received during the year were £1,854,370, being an increase of £188,759 over the year 1892. 
The Claims of the year amounted to £478,564, The number of Deaths was 3,397, and 154 Endowment Assurances matured. 
The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 335,176. 
INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during the year were £3,971,863, being an increase of £122,706. 
isi = Claims of the year amounted to £1,662,768,. The number of Deaths was 185,003, and 1,267 Endowment Assurances 
Ate 
The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ standing who have desired to discontinue 
pane! > was 55,764, the number in force being 338,272, The number of Free Policies which became Claims during the year 
The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 10,476,393 : their average duration is seven and a quarter years. 
The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in the Balance Sheet, are £18,538,865, being an increase of £2,229,213 
over those of 1892. 
The system of annual distribution of profits begun last year having given satisfaction alike to Policyholders and Shareholders, the 
Directors have decided to continue it, and a complete valuation for the past year has been made. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
on the 3ist December, 1893. 


LIABILITIES. £ 24 ASSETS. £ «44, 

Shareholders’ Capital & 600,000 0 | British Government Securities (Consols) on 2,046,458 9 
Ordinary Branch Funds .. 8,002,142 3 6 | Railway and other Debentures and Debenture Stock 2,065,873 7 10 
Industrial Branch Funds .. ee ee ee ee ee .. 9,898,397 16 5 | Loans, County Council, Municipal and other Rates ee «. 4,794,556 11 3 
Claims under Life Policies admitted .. ee ee 38,325 10 6 | Freehold Ground Rents and Scotch Feu Duties ee 2,399,803 18 5 

Metropolitan Consolidated Stock and City of London Bonds ..  355,54513 0 

Freehold and Leaseho!d Property 

Indian and Colonial Government Securities .. eo oe .. 91566010 5 

Reversions .. eo eo oe es ee ee 189,155 410 

Railway and otherShares.. .. 1,136,512 8 9 

Loans on the Company's Policies.. se 228,357 15 5 

Rent Charges .. oe ee es ee 64514 10 

Loans upon Personal Security .. oo ee ml 5 0 

Outstanding Premiums .. ee ee ee ee 307,418 310 

Oash in hands of Superintendents, and Agents’ Balances .. or 48,583 11 7 

Outstanding Interest and Rents .. on 16684210 2 

Cash—On Deposit, on Current Accounts, and in hand oe -. 31566415 6 

£18,538,855 10 5 £18,538,865 10 5 


We have examined the Cash transactions, Receipts, and Payments affecting the Accounts of the Assets and Investments for 
the Year ended December 31st, 1893, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the 
Deeds and Securities, Certificates, &c., representing the Assets and Investments set out in the above Account, and we certify that 


they were in possession and safe custody as on December 31st, 1893. 
DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS, & CO. 


THOS. C. DEWEY, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, } 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


lith February, 1894, 


The full Report can be obtained upon application to the Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, SETTLEMENT ASSURANCES. 
LIMITED, 
NO TRUSTEES REQUIRED. 
— a — INCOME of 5% on Sum Assured GUARANTEED t> Husband 
FOUNDED 1848. during Old Age and to Widow. Policy Moneys reserved for the Chilren, 
INVESTED FUNDS ...csececececeeseeeesses £18,000,000, ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, LONDON, E.C. 

Or to WEST-END BRANCH, 20 PALL MALL, 8.W. 

SUN _ INSURANCE OFFICE. 
(HIRE) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, B.0. 1710, IMPERIAL COMPANY FIRE. 

A 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. Est 1508. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, BC. and PAL be 
Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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HARRY FURNISS.— E: —EXHIBITION of 350 POLITICAL 


SOCIAL HARRY FURNISS, is NOW OPEN at the 


J APANESE OBJECTS of ART (Ancient). 
Fine Old Netsukés Lacquers, a Prints, and other Art 


8. EIDA, IMPORTER, 217 PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


MBMORIAL 


TO THE LATE 


SIR ANDREW CLARK, Barrt., M.D. 


held the Guards, Go of H.R.H. the DUKE 
OF k Il; it was unanimously resolved to raise aFUND with 
the object o MEMOR AL to “he ‘late SIR A DREW CLARK, Bart.. M.D. 

was determined that an should mato raise sufficient money to build New 
Isolation Wards and a New. Path ological Popermen at the London Hospital, to be called 
the “ANDKE EW CLARK MEMORIAL BU 

Sir Andrew Clark first came to London in 1853 to join bgt Leuien Bewtel. From that 
time to the aoe of his death he was enthusiastically devoted to its service. was there he 
— the wide experience which has proved so valuable to all canes of thee AA. 

It is hoped hoped that all friends of the late di: ished those who 
have benefited his professional skill, will assist the of this Fund in their efforts 
to do honour to memory. 

The estimated cost of the work is £12,000. 

The present Isolation Buildings are quite inadequate. 

Their replacement is of ote sa necessity. 

Is io net enticipated that the number of beds in the Hospital or the cost of maintenance will 
bo mnsterial y increased, as it is hoped that, by securing greater effi ceitain 


may 
Due notice will be given of a Public Meeting, to be held at an corty @ at my "J PE. 
the DUKE oF a K.G., has promised to pane. é and th ‘ht Hon 
GLApsTONE, M.P., has expressed the hope that he may able 
Subserigtiens to Sle F pune will be most thankfully received by the Treasurer, Mr. J. £; 
or by the Secretary, Mr. G. BERTS. the Hospital ‘by the 
Lussock, & Co. or by Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIREBECE BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
a ) per 4h on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 
“tiv VINGS DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the bank receives small 
sums on Seen nd allows interest monthly on each completed £1. 
ACK, with post free. 


K ALMANA 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
BAY, of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 


General Assembly, July 29, 1961.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Office—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


This Bank grants drafts Il ite branthes and and ti every descri 
of Canking business business commected with Sion the 


The London Office receives fixed deposits of £50 and upwards, rates and particulars of 
C. G. TEGETMEIER, Manager. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
TonoNNg,ghere Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


{ co. } Head Offices: 


PLEASURE CRUISE TO THE SOUTH OF SPAIN, 
SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, &c. 


OBIEN T "COMPANY'S Steamship “CHIMBORAZO,” 3,847 tons 
horse-power, will leave London on March 21, for a Forty-seven 
ting Paterno. PaTnas OLYMPIA), CORINTH, 
Us (for ATHENS), SMYRNA (for Epnesus), CONSTANTINOPLE, SANTORIN, MALTA, 
aR. 


RS. 

The “ GARONNE,” tons register, 3,000 power, will leave London on April 2, 
the MEDITERRANEAN, ADRIATIC, &€c. 
class cuisine. 


Six-weeks’ Cruise to 
ecuic light, hot and cold baths, first 


For apply te the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. ; or to the West End 
ITY rot LONDON HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the 


T. STORRAR-SMITH., Secretary. 
HOTELS, 


I ,ANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, London, W.— 
By situation, in the most fa t, and healthy locality. Near 
Artesian Well Water. Electric t throughou 
Moderate Tariff. Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 


(CCHELTENHAM COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

SCHOLARSHIPS atleast of value ranging between Between and 430 perannium, will be 

Candidates must be under fifteen. Apply to tie 

}NDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 
RS HILL, STAINES. 

India, and the Co! STONY STUDENTS willbe admitted. September, 

of State will offer them for competition Twelve A 


ary 
Engineers in the Public Works Department and Three Appointments as Assistant 8 Yo 
tendents in the Telegraph Department.—For particulars cooly to the dconetany ct Ge 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two of 


Rev. the Wanbes Radley College 


COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. er more at 
1894, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may 


im e ope in cases of scholars who require it. 
urther particulars from the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, Bristol. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 


admission), will be competed for in June next. One of larships (£80) confined 

to Candidates not yet Tombers of the Seen s the rest are o to members of the School 
ona others without San 2 three will be" offered for ciency in Mathematics. Age 
of Candidates Full i may be cbtsined on lapplication to 


tes from te 
Mr. F. J. LEADER. The College. Mariborough. 


DURHAM SCHOOL.—SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 
id £25 a year will be yy on June 13. One Scholarship will be awarded for 
Matheraatics. Parents must not be in t 
Further information from the HEA D-MASTER. 


ROSssaLt SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for about 


THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (senior and junior) will be held on April 3, 4, and 5, 
gt Bos and at Oxford. Candidates under fifteen and fourteen respectively. 
‘or further m apply, HRAD-MASTER, Roseall, Fleetwood. 


ESTMIN STER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
then SR VEE RESIOERT cod QUEEI'S 


SCHOLA’ SHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take pl in July 
may be d from the HEAD-MAsTER, Dean's Yard, Westm 
BOOKS, &c. 


Just published, No. 531 (February 24) of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing the first portion of an in collection of Works in Theology, 
History, the Greek and Latin Classics, &c. including selections from the 
Library of the late DEAN oF Ety. 


A copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C., anp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance : 
Any part of the United Kingdom ............ £1 8 2 


All other parts of the World ................ 1 10 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


ig. enti Booksellers to the Queen, 187 


New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s. post free. 


HOMEOPATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR. By Drs. R. and 


Epps. Describes fully and prescribes for general diseases. 
London: James Epps & Co., Ltd., 48 Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


1894, 
UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Now ready.—1,858 pp. 42s. 


URDETT’S OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE for 1894. 
CONCERNING ALL CLASSES of BRITISH, COLONIAL, AMERICAN, and 
FOREIGN SECURITIEFS. 

Special py on the London Water Companies, National Debts of the World ,Local 
Taxation i and Wales, Fore Government Stocks and English Holdings, 
County, Colonial” Indian, and Municipal Finance. 

By Henry C. Buepertrt, Secretary, Share and Loan Department. 

“ This well-known and taveloable a is now quite indispensable to all Banking and 

Financial Institutions, Stockbrokers, and others 
book can = with this in extent, variety, ‘and by ae A of information relative 

to matters of imper local finance, and to 
Glasgow Herald. 


“ The standard work of refe in this depart: "—Ath 
London: SPOTTISWOODE & Co., 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


[LFRACOMBE. — Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. 
HOTEL. The PRINCIPAL HOTEL ILFRACOMBE First- 

Class Return Tickets issued from London (Waterloo), L. & 8.- November | to 
March 14 days’ Bed, Board, and Attendance, IL RACOMBE HOTEL, 
£5 5s. each. le for one month. Express Trains leave Waterloo li A.M. and 3 P.M. 
Ask for Hotel Tickets, available by all trains.—H. R. Grover, Manager. 


— BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Established, 
West Cote Resting Rooms. fins Bowes. 
GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


COLLEGE.—The Annual SCHOLARSHIP 
place on April and FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS at 


Hea 
tks pan year the flowing with many ether, were glned by this 
Craven Scholarshin at Oxford. 


's Medal for 
olwich En‘rance,lith place, diseet fom tne Shoo. 


About 110 pp. royal Svo. 2s. 6d. Subscription, 25s. per annum, post free. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS 


A Monthly Review of Current Scientific Investigation. 
Conducted by HENRY C. BURDETT. Edited by J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A. 
With the Co-operation of the following Editorial Committee. 


Professor H. E. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S. Professor of at the City and’ 
oe of London Institute for Technical Edue Protessor C. 8. Guusnimeven, .R.8. 


siology), St. mas’s Hospital. Professor 2 W. pp, F.R.S. ( Pro 
of Science, London. Pro Wy 8. Zoology’, 
College, Professor G. B. Howks, F.Z8 (Zoology), 
lege of Science, London, Pro’ RSHALL WakD, 
Botany, Royal’ Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill, 


MARCH 1894. ConTENTs. 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND ITS CONNECTIONS, By G. F. Fr A., F.B.S.,. 
Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in the University of Du 
ON THE NEW THEORY OF SOLUTIONS. By W.J. Roporr, A. co. 
ON INSULAR FLORAS. By W. Botriye HEmsLey, F.R.S., Royal Herbarium, Kew. 
FOSSIL PLANTS. By A.C. Sewarp, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
ON AND NATURE OF CERTAIN BACTERIAL possens. By 
Buckmaster, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology at St. George's Hospite 
ON OUTLOOK OF VERTESRATE MOmPHOLOGY, By G. 
Howes, F.Z.8., Professor of Zoology, Royal College of Science, 
‘CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By D. M.D., F. PRS, Professor of 
Phystolegy at King’s College, London. 
LONDON : THE SCIENTIFIC PRESS, LIMITED, 428 STRAND, W.C. 
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March 3, 1894.] 


The Saturday Review. 


In an Entirely New Form, price Half-a-Crown 
Monthly. 


THE PORTFOLIO 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 


The PORTFOLIO is now published in a smaller and more 
handy form, and consists of about 80 pages. It contains 
Four Plates and many minor Illustrations. Each Number 
is @ Monograph on some Artistic Subject. 

THE SUBJECT FOR MARCH IS: 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, 


MASTER-POTTER. 
By Professor A. H. CHURCH, F.RS. 
With Four Plates and many minor I]lustrations. 


JANUARY No. :—“ The Etchings of Rembrandt,” by P. G. 
Hamerton. 
It is difficult to say enough in praise of this excellent piece of work.” 


FEBRUARY No. :—‘‘ Malta and the Knights H itallers,” 
by Rev. W. K. R. Bed ford. 
amt, form of this monograph is charming, its paper = print are all that 
be desired, its many beautiful illustrations, uding four a and 
—Army and Navy 


SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MARCH, 1894, 


THE IMPENDING REVOLUTION. By Professor GoLDWIN SMITH. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN COALITION PROGRAMME. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 
WESTERN NATIONS AND EASTERN MARKETS, By Hort 8S. Héuiett. 
DEVIL-HUNTING IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. By T. G. Law. 

ey ge EDUCATION AND THE DECAY OF LITERATURE. By Joszru 


THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS :— 

(1) By Mrs. 

(2) By Mrs. Haweis. 
A REPLY FROM THE DAUGHTERS — 

By Lapy Karuveern Corr 

(2) by Miss ALYs PEARSALL curre. 

THE SHAH OF PERSIA IN ENGLAND. By Professor Vampfar. 
THE MYSTERY OF MONSIEUR REGNIER. By ARCHIBALD FoRsEs. 
IMPROVEMENT OF IRISH HUNTERS. By Faepericxk WREycu. 


sons ome oe CHURCHES OF FRANCE. No. 1. NOTRE-DAME D'AMIENS. By 
Pat 


WOMEN AS OFFICIAL INSPECTORS. By Miss Louisa Twixuse. 
IN THE MOUNTAINS OF EGYPT. By E. N. Buxros. 

THE LOTOS EATERS. By Sir Leret Gairrty, K.C.8.1. 

ELEGY. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents: MARCH. 2s. 6d, 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

RULERS OF MANKIND. By ALFRED AUSTIN. 

REASONS FOR A COALITION. By a Conservative M.P. 

LUXURY. By Les.ie Stepney. 

FRENCH FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. By Anvrf Lenox. 

HERESIES IN SALMON FISHING. By W. Eant Hopesoy. 

THE REFERENDUM. By Prof. A. V. Dicey, the Hon. Georcs N. Cunzon, M.P., 
Admiral Maxse, Eart Grey, K.G., and LoRD FARRER. 

SOME NOTES ON TIBET. By Miss A. R. TayLor, 

THE WELSH LAND COMMISSION. By Logp STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. 

A FAMILY BUDGET. By a Famity May. 

“THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER.” By Captain F. N. Macpe. 

OUR CLEOPATRA. By H. D. 

SOME SIDE ASPECTS OF DISESTABLISHMENT. By Z. 

A FRAGMENTARY CORRESPONDENCE. By Miss Dury. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MARCH. 
IRELAND OF TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. By the Hon. Honacz 
PLUNKsTT, M.P. 


OF CARBON IN THE UNIVERSE. By Sir Rovsrt 


A poon are BUDGET. By W. M. J. WILLIAMS. 

AN EXPEDITION TO MOUNT KENYA. By Dr. J. W. Grecory. 
THE LATEST POST OFFICE PRANK. By J. HexnikeR HEATON, M.P. 
THE FIRST EDITION MANIA. By WiLLiaM Roperts. 

L'UOMO FATALE. By an Onserver. 

RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. By J. STEPHEN JEANS. 

THE NEW HEDONISM. By Geant ALLEN. 

FABIAN ECONOMICS. Part Il. By W.H. MALLocx. 

FROM CAPE TOWN TO CAIRO. By Henry W. Lucy, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


Price 6d 
How TO CORRECT PRINTERS’ PROOFS. By the late 
WILLIAM BLapEs. with this brochure ir side, 
Fill be able to technically mark & proof with all the neatness of a man whose sle'lift has 


East, & BLApEs, 23 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C. 


OSGOOD, MCILVAINE & C0.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Just published. SIX SHILLINGS. 
By the AUTHOR of “TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES.” 


LIFES LITTLE IRONIES 


A Set of Tales 
WITH 
SOME COLLOQUIAL SKETCHES, 
ENTITLED 
A FEW CRUSTED CHARACTERS. 
By THOMAS HARDY. Crown &vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
Nore.—The first large edition was entirely exhausted a week before publication > 
a Second Edition was 
UNIFORM WITH “A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES.” BY THOMAS HARDY. 


TESS of the D?URBERVILLES. A Pure 


Woman Faithfully Presented. By THomas Harpy. With Portrait and New 
Preface. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, és. [ Twenty-third Thousand. 


MES. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 
A WARD in CHANCERY. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. Ready at the Libraries, 
NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SOME EVERY-DAY FOLKS. By Epex 


PHILLPOTTs. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ Modern fictional literature cannot “ Mr. Eden tes 


abler or more entertaining | t0 the most difficult task 
inden” writing of fiction presenta, and be has 


“ A novel of exceptional ability.” “Mr. Phillpott's book will score a 


Glasgow Herald. success.” — Black and White. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JACK URQUHART’S DAUGHTER” &c. 
NEEDS MUST. A Novel by Ameria S. C. 


Youne (Pamela Sneyd). Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HORACE CHASE. A Novel by Constance 


Wooisox. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Next week, 
Dedicated by special permission to) MASTERS OF 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WA 
MASTERS of FRENCH MUSIC 
By ARTHUR HERVEY. 
With Portraits. Or. 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. With Portraits. 


interesting book, Mr. Hervey is just 


POPULAR SERIES of SHORT STORIES by 
BRITISH AUTHOBS. 
In cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


1. IN A NORTH-COUNTRY | 2. orx COMMON THINGS,- 
F, Bussox, Author of Dodo.’ 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


VILLAGE. By E. Francis. 
EpiTIox. IRD EpITI0N. 
38. THE LITTLE WIDOW. By Treesvcx, Author 


of “ Dorrie” &e 
London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & O©0O., 45 Albemarle Street. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BETTERMENT, WORSEMENT, 
AND RECOUPMENT. 


With a Note on Betterment in America. 
By ARTHUR A. BAUMANN, B.A. 
Barrister-at-Law, of the Inner Temple, and formerly M.P. for Peckham. 
LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 941. MARCH 1804, 2s. 64, 
ConTENTS : 


HOW THEY HELD THE BASS FOR KING JAMES, 1691-1694. By 
Ayprew — THE RICH MISS RIDDELL. By Donoruza — 
GLASGOW AND BALLIOL. By P. A. Wricut Henperson—THE POWER 
OF DANTE, By Mora O’Newi—ABOUT A BOOK OF AUTOGRAPHS— 
THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL—THE STORY OF MARGREDEL: BEING 
A FIRESIDE HISTORY OF A FIFESHIRE FAMILY. Conclusion.—THE 
NEWEST ABOUT EARTH-WORMS. By F. E. Brepparp, F.R.S.—THE 
LEGEND OF ISHTAR. By G. B. Sruarr—TO AND FRO IN LAPLAND: 
ANGLING EXPERIENCES. By Grorce Livpgsay—THE NAVY AND ITS 
DUTIES—THE INDIAN CURRENCY MUDDLE. By W. R. Lawson — 
ESCAPED FROM THE WRECK. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for MARCH, 1894, contains, among other articles of interest :—A BEGINNER. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. Chaps.7-9—THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES— 
OXFORD versus CAMBRIDGE—IN AN OLD PORCH—AN ANTIQUARY 
OF THE LAST CENTURY—'20 PORT—AN INTERLOPER. By FRANCES 
M. PEARD. Chaps.7-9, &c. 


NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY. 


WOMEN of LETTERS, including Memoirs of 


Lady Morgan, the Misses Berry, Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, Lady Ann 

Barnard, Sarah Countess Cowper, Mrs. Opie. Lady Duff Gordon. Elizabeth 

Inchbald, “ Lamb's Duches:,” Lady Hervev, Lady Marv Wortley Montagn, 

Mrs. Delany, and Mrs. Montagu. By GgRrnupDE TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


NOW READY. 


FREDERIC HILL: an Autobiography of 


Fifty Years in Times of Reform, Being the Recollections of a Retired Civil 
pant aa his Daughter, Constayck Hut. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Por- 


NOW READY, 


The CONVERSATIONS of JAMES NORTH- 


COTE, RA. Recorded by Wituram Hazurrt. A New Edition, Eited, 
with an Essay on Hazlitt and a Note on Northcote, by Epmunp Gossr. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOROF “THE SCOTTS OF BESTMINSTER.” 


A DEVOTED COUPLE. 
By J. MASTERMAN. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 


THE GREATER GLORY. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” “An Old Maid'’s Love” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


* A number of very various types are introduced, sketched with remarkable clear- 
nessof touch, Some belong essentially to thesoil, but the majority are specimens of 
those to be met with in all cultivated communities. The plot is one of singnler 
interest, marked by dramatic contrasts and a strong vein of pathos. It woud be 
dificult to conceive figures more touching than those of the old Baron and 
Baroness Rexelaer, nor, in a different way, than the pair of young lovers, Remon 

and Wendela, charming creations of a poetic fancy.”—Morning Post. 


NOW READY. 
THE 


ROMANCE OF SHERE MOTE. 


By PERCY HULBURD, 
Author of “In Black and White.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 

** Not only a story of singular ingenuity and power, but an album, so to speak, of 
‘brilliant character-sketches, graphic word-pictures, and trenchant ep grams. It is 
a book, in short, affording abundant proof that its author is entitled to rank in the 
frst flight of contemporary novelists.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


The VICAR of LANGTHWAITE. By Liry 


Watson. 3 vols. crown Svo. 
“ A bright and pleasant novel.”—Pail Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Hersert Marri, 


Author of “ Bonnie Lesley” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


“ A novel powerfully conceived, and full of strong scenes and strong Cm rs.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


FIRST VOLUME just published. 


TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 


In SHILLING VOLUMES. 
EACH PLAY SEPARATELY. 
Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, M.A. 


With Concise Preface, full Glossary, and such brief Notes as 
are requisite for the thorough elucidation 
of the Text. 


THE TEXT OF THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION, by Special Permission of 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. and Mr. W. Aldis Wright, LL.D. 


THE LINES NUMBERED TO CORRESPOND WITH THE GLOBE EDITION, 
PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE to each Volume. 
TITLE-PAGE BY WALTER CRANE. 


PRINTED THROUGHOUT IN RED AND BLACK, ON HAND-MADE PAPER, 
the Volumes will be imperia! 32mo. in size (4 by 5} inches), a broad page 
being adopted to prevent the constant breaking up of the lines of verse. 


Cloth, gilt tops, 1s. net.; Paste grain roan, gilt tops, 1s. 6d. net. 


STUDENTS’ EDITION, printed on writing paper, with space for manuscript notes 
at the foot of the page, post 8vo. (7 by 4} inches), cloth, ls, 6d. net, 


Now ready. 


THE TEMPEST. 


And two other Volumes will be issued each month, the order of publication 
being that of the Folio Editions. 


*,* Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, on application. 


J. M. DENT & CO, 
ALDINE HOUSE, 69 GREAT EASTERN STREET, E.C. 


Price 1s. 6d. net. 

NEW STUDIES in TENNYSON, including a COM- 
MENTARY on “MAUD.” By Morton Luce, late Assistant- Lecturer on English 
Literature, University College, Bristol. 

(The First Edition of July last having been already exhausted, a Second and Revised 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Liverpool Daily Post.—* As literary interpretations they are excellent.” 


Times.—* He argues with much cogency. 
Western Daily Press.—* Worth the study of a’l who love literature.” 


J. BAKER & SON, CLIFTON, 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 4s.6d.; persian roan, gilt edges, 6s. ; morocco, 9s, 


THE DAILY ROUND: 


Meditation, Praver, and Praise. 
Adapted to the Course of tne Cristian Year, 
Also in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. ; and in various other sizes. 

“ T have used the hook for some time, and I value it more and more. It is most useful and 
suggestive.” —The Right Rev. Dr. W. WaLsuam How, Bishop of Wakefield. 

** It is tull of the best guidance, help and com/ort, aud will profit many ™ 

Archdeacon DENISOX. 

*.* Nearly every Bishop of all Schools of the Church has expressed approval of “Tus 

Daity 


Fep. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s. 


THE DAILY PSALMS. 


Vol. I. MORNING. Vol. II. EVENING. 
Meditation for Every Day in the Year. By the Aurnor of “Tar DatLy Rounp.” 


Vol. I. The EVENING PSALMS, uniform with ‘he above, and 
completing the work. 
LONDON: J. WHITAKER & S°NS, '2 WARWICK LANE, E.C. 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


FOR 1894. 
Demy Svo., paper boards, 3s. ; cloth boards, 4s. 


Under the sanction of 
The Archbishops of Canterbury, York, Armagh, and Dublin, 
The Primus of Scotland. 
The Bishops of the English, Irish, Scott'sh, and American Churches. 
The Lower House of Convocation of the Province of Canterbury ; and by 
The Convocation of York. 

The Twelfth Issue of this important work presents an authorised and compre- 
hensive record of the condition and work of the Church of England, and of all 
Churches in communion with her throughont the world. 

This volume has a special interest of its own, as it gives a complete statistical 
review of the present position and work of the Church in England and Wales, 
compiled from the returns furnished by the parochial Clergy ander the new 
system recently recommended by the ‘onvocations of Canterbury and Yor! 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 

London: Northumberland Avenne, Charing Cross, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria 

Street, EC. Brighton: 135 North Street. 246 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Kip. 


8vo. 10s. net. 

TIMES.—* It is not often that a new and unknown writer makes his first 
pearance with a work so novel in conception, so fertile in ee = on the 
whole, so powerful in exposition as Social Evolution’ appears to us to be...... 
*Social Evolution’ is a book which no serious thinker should neglect, ont no reader 
can study it without recognizing it as the work ef a singularly penetrating and 
original mind.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Aitogether this is one of the most suggestive and 
inspiring books which have ever dealt with problems of the imminent future.” 

OBSER VER.—* There is scarcely a page in Mr. Kidd’s book which is not full of 

the social sapengretennn of our time.” 


The THEORY of HEAT. By Tuomas Prestoy, 


M.A. (Dub.), Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, and Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, University College, Dublin. Svo. 17s, net. 


ESSAYS in HISTORICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By T.E. _Tusere, V.B S., Professor of Chemistry in the Royal College of 
Science, South Kensington, London, Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. n ty 


MATERIALS for the STUDY of VARIA- 


TION. Treated with Especial Regard to Discontinuity in the Origin of 
By WittiaM Bateson, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 


Species. 
bridge. 8vo, 21s. net. 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each 
volume, [Tar Eversiey SERIES.] 


Vol. I. METHOD AND RESULTS. 
Vol. Il. DARWINIANA. 

Vol. Ill. SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 

Vol. IV. SUIENCE AND HEBREW TRADITION. 
Vol. V. SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 
Vol. VI. HUME. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. 
J. R. GREEN and Miss Kate Norcate. Part XXX. Super-royal 8vo. 


1s, net. 
Vols. I., II.,and III. Super-Royal Svo. each 12s, net, 


BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. Reprinted from “The 
Quarterly Review.” With Prefatory Note by ae BisHop or DugHamM, With 
Portrait, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

TIMES.—“ Recognised by the late Prelate’s friends and admirers as the work of 
one who had exceptional advantages for fulfilling the task he undertook.” 


The INCARNATION and COMMON LIFE. 


Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo. 
ice 


TIMES.—* A collection of sermons which possess, among other merits, the rare 
one of actuality, reflecting, as they frequently do, the Bishop’s well-known and 


eager interest in social problems of the day.” 


VILLAGE SERMONS. Preached at Whatley. 


By the late R. W. Cuvrcn, D.C.L., sometime Dean of St. Paul's, Rector of 
Whatley, Fellow of Oriei College, Oxford. Second Series, Crown 8¥o. 6s. 
TIMES.—“ The first series of his ‘ Village Sermons’ has long been well known 
and appreciated for its fine combination of spiritual insight with ethical inspira- 
tion, and this characteristic is not less conspicuous in the second series now 


pul 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES. 


New Volumes. 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY. ByF.A.Sreet. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


BLANCHE, LADY FALAISE. By J. H. 


SHORTHOUSE. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
GLOBE.—“ The style is so smooth, the tone so high, the een. so rarefied, 
and the art of the narrator so sate, Cent eno a that one cannot choose bu 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 413. MARCH, 1894. Price ls. 
ConTENTS. 
1. PERLYCROSS. By R. D. Brackmone. Chapters XXX,.-XXXII. 
2. THE GROWTH OF NATIONAL SENTIMENT. By C. B. Rortaxcs- 
KExT. 

3. THE RIOTS IN BOMBAY. By an OLp InDIAN MAGISTRATE, 
4. OESOHENEN. 

5. THE 9.0 P.M. FROM PADDINGTON, 

6. aay VETERANS IN FLANDERS. By the Hon. J. W. 


ORTESCUE. 
7. THE FATHERS OF OPERA COMIQUE. By Cuantes Wiest, 


8 THE TWO DOROTHIES, By Wituiam Watson, 
9%. A YOUNG MURDERER. 
-0. THE TRUE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


In a few days, 2 vols, 8vo, price 32s, 


THE LETTERS OF 
HARRIET COUNTESS GRANVILLE, 


1810-1845. 
Edited by her Son, the Hon. F. LEVESON GOWER. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON, 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. 


fol. I. AFRICA and AMERICA. By Ouve PHILLIPPs- 
With Contributions by Sir Samur. W. ER, W. C. Oswett, F. J. 
Jackson, WARBURTON Pike, and F.C. SeLous, 20 Plates and 57 Illus- 
trations in the Text by Charles Whymper, J. Wolf, and H. G. Willink, and 
from Photographs. 
II. EUROPE, ASIA, and the ARCTIC REGIONS. By 
CLIVE PHILIPPS. WOLLEY. With Contributions by Lieut.-Colonel R. 
Percy, ARNOLD Major ALGERNON C. Heper Percy, W. A. 
GrouMAN, Sir Henry Potrrycer, Bart., Lord ABEL CHAPMAN, 
Watrer J. Buck, and St. GroreE LITTLEDALE. With 16 Plates and 56 
ustrations in the Text by Charles Whymper, and from Photographs, 


Vol. 


NEW VOL. OF BISHOP OREIGHTON’S “HISTORY OF THE PAPACY.” 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 
REFORMATION. By D.D.,LL.D., Bishop of Peter- 
borough. Vol. V. (1517-1527). THE GERMAN REVOLT. 8vo. 15s, 
Vols. I. and 1378-1464, 32s, Vols. and 1V. 1464-1518, 24s, 


JUNIUS REVEALED. By his surviving 


Grandson, H. R. Francis, M.A., late Fellow of St, John’s College, Cambridge. 
63. 


A GAUNTLET: a Drama. By Bsiérystyerne 
BsbaNsEN. Translated into English by OsmAN EDWaRDs. With Portrait of 
the Author. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

By the same Author. 

PASTOR SANG: being the Norwegian Drama, “Over Avne.” 

Translated into ests © tor the Author by WILLIAM WiLson, Crown 8vo. 5s. 


A TRUE RELATION of the TRAVELS and 


PERILOUS ADVENTURES of MATHEW DUDGEON, GENTLEMAN: 
Wherein is truly set down the Manner of his Taking, the Long Time of his 
Slavery in Algiers,and Means of his Delivery. Written by Himself, and 
now for the first time printed. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


PICTURES in PROSE of NATURE, WILD 


SPORT, and HUMBLE LIFE. By Trevor Barrys, B.A. Cr. 8vo, 63, 
ContTeNts:—With Carl of the Hill—Three Fish—Memories—A Child of the 
People—Canvey Island—In the Land of the Great Spirit—1n Norfolk by the Sea— 
The Witch in Kent—Oxford ; The Upper River—Upon a Day—The Procession of 
Spring—Vesper. 
DR. CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS to HIS 
SON on MEDICINE asa CAREER. By Sir Witt1am B. Datpy, Reprinted 
from “ LONGMAN’S MaGazing.” Crown 8vo. ls. 


SACERDOTALISM, IF RIGHTLY UNDER- 


STOOD, the TEACHING of the CHURCH of ENGLAND: being a Letter 

pang ad Addressed in Four Parts to the Very Rev. Wiiliam J. Butler, D.D., 
late Dean of Lincoln, &c. &c. By W. J. Knox-Lirrie, M.A., Canon Resi- 

dentiary of Worcester, and Vicar ot Hoar Cross, With New Preface. Crown 


8vo. 6s.; or in Four Parts, 1s. each net. 


The GOSPEL ACCORDING to PETER: 
a Study. By the Author of “Supernatural Religion.” Svo. 6s. 
SUPERNATURAL RELI, A “REPLY to DR, LIGHT- 


GION: an Inquiry ute FOOT'S ESSAYS on “SUPER- 
of Divine Revelation. 3 vols. NATURAL BELIGION.” 8yo, 


vised and Complete Edition. } price ta. 
price 36s, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY—New Volumes. 


CARTHAGE and the CAR-| The ORBS AROUND US: 
THAGINIANS. By R. BoswortH Essays on the Moon and Planets, 
Smiru, M.A., Assistant Master in Meteors and Comets, the Sun and 


Harrow School With Maps, Plans, Coloured Pairs of Suns. By R.A. 
&c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, Proctor. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. | The EXPANSE of HEAVEN: 
By Ricuarp Jerrenies, With Essays on the Wonders of the 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Firmament. By R. A. 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, Crown 8vo. 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—MARCH. 
THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. — REALM. By 


Watrorp. Chaps, XVIII.-XXII. 
SAVAGE SPIRITUALISM. ByA.L. | a Fo Is THE OXFORD UNION. 
A DAY AFTER CRAWFISH. By By Rev. W. K. R. Beprorp. 


Frep. WHisHaw. 
“THR MAN WITH THE COUGH.” aT = SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
By Mrs. MoLEsWoRTH. DREW 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


THE OXFORD CHAUCER. 
In Six Volumes, demy 8vo. with Portrait and Facsimiles, to be published 
at short intervals during the present year. 


ann 


THE COMPLETE WORKS 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


EDITED FROM NUMEROUS MANUSCRIPTS 


By PROF. W. W. SKEAT. 


NOW READY, Vol.L., price 16s. Pp. Ixiv-568, demy 8vo. with Contemporary 
Portrait and Facsimile from the Harleian MS. 


CONTENTS. 
General Introduction. 
The Romaunt of the Rose. 
The Minor Poems. 
Notes to the Romaunt of the 


Life of Chaucer. 

List of Chaucer’s Works. 

Introduction to the Romaunt 
of the Rose. 


troducti 
Notes to the Minor Poems. 


@@ The Complete Set of Six Volumes is offered to Subscribers at Three 
Guineas net, payable in advance. 


“Mr. Skeat bas been engaged on the work for a quarter of a century, and his 
name is an unimpeachable guarantee for its scholarly execution—a guarantee 
which from the first volume now published is abundantly satisfied by the actual 
character of the work.”’— Times. 


Crown 8vo. with Maps, 7s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY of AFRICA SOUTH of the 


ZAMBESI. re the Rev. W. Parr Greswett, M.A., under the 
auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


“A very useful pe A publication by a very competent writer. Few 
men are better qualified than Mr. Greswell to furnish the student or the traveller 
with the latest and most authentic information.” —7imes. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HISTORY of the DOMINION of CANADA. 


By the same Author. With 11 Maps. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
GEOGRAPHY of the DOMINIONof CANADA 


and NEWFOUNDLAND. By the same Author. With 10 Maps. 


Just published, Vol. III. WEST AFRICA. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, with Maps, 7s. 6d. 


AN HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the 


BRITISH COLONIES. By C. P. Lucas, B.A., of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and the Colonial Office, London. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


INTRODUCTION to an HISTORICAL GEO- 


GRAPHY of the BRITISH COLONIES. By C. P. Lucas, B.A,, 
With 8 Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


yo. I. The MEDITERRANEAN and EASTERN COLO- 
NIBS (exclusive of India). With 11 Maps. 5s. 


Yol. Il. THE WEST INDIES. With 12 Maps. 7s. 6d. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH-SWAHILI DICTIONARY. Com- 
piled for the Use of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. By 
A. C. Mapay, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Member 
of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. 


“RULERS OF INDIA.” 


New Volumes. 
Ready on Monday next, crown 8vo. with a Map, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SIR THOMAS MUNRO and the BRITISH 


SETTLEMENT of the MADRAS PRESIDENCY. By the late 
Jons Brapsuaw, M.A., LL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 


Crown 8vo. with Map, 23. 6d. 


HAIDAR ALI and TIPU SULTAN, and 
the STRUGGLE with the MUHAMMADAN POWERS of the 
SOUTH. By Lewin Bowarrna, 

“ Mr. Bowring’s portraits are just, and his narrative of the continuous nilitary 
operations of the period full and accurate.”— Times. 

“A most valuable series of monographs, full of historical interest, ably and suc- 
cinctly written.”— World. 


Just published, 8vo. with a Map, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of JAMES THE 
FIRST, the Conqueror, King of Aragon, Valencia, and Majorca, 
Count of Barcelona and Urgel, Lord of Montpellier By F. Darwin 
Swirt, B.A., formerly Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. 


Immediately, New Section of Vol. III. (EVERYBODY—EZOD), 5s. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on 


HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. Founded mainly on the Materials 
collected by the Philological Society. Edited by Henry BrapLey, 
M.A 


Vol. I. A,B; Vol. II. C; £2 12s.6d. each. Edited by James A. H. 
Mvrray, LL.D. 


*,* Parts of Vol. I. and Vol. II. are still sold separately. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION OF PROF. WALLACE’S 
* LOGIC OF HEGEL.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


THE LOGIC of HEGEL. Translated from 


“The Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences.” With Prolego- 
mena to the Study of Hegel’s “ Logic and Philosophy.” By Wreu1aAmM 
Watace, M.A. LL.D. Fellow of Merton College, and Whyte’s 
Professor of Moral Philosophy i in the University of Oxford. Spend 
Edition, Revised and Augmented. 


> 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING the HUMAN 


UNDERSTANDING, and an ENQUIRY CONCERNING the PRIN- 

CIPLES of MJRALS. By Davip Hume. Reprinted from the 

Posthumous Edition of 1777, and Edited, with an Introduction, Com- 
arative Tables of Contents and an Analytical Index, by 'L. A. 

— -Biccr, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of University College, 
x ford. 


FASC. III. 
Immediately, small 4to. paper covers, 23. 6d. 
Parts I. and II. published, 2s. 6d. each. 


A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON of 


the OLD TESTAMENT. With an Appendix containing the Biblical 


Aramaic. Based on the Lexicon of Witttam Gesenius. By 
Francis Brows, D.D., 5. R. Driver, D.V., and CuHarues A. 


THE OXFORD ORIENTAL SERIES, 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. ; cloth, cut flush, 6s. 


GRAMMAR of the BENGALI LANGUAGE: 


Literary and Colloquial. By Joun Beames, Bengal Civil Service 
(Retired). 
Crown 10s, 6d. 


A BURMESE READER; being an Easy 


Introduction to the Written Language and Companion to Judson’s 
Grammar. For the use of Civil Service Students and others s 
wish to acquire the Language quickly and vhoroughly. By R. 
Sr. Anprew Sr. Jon, Hon. M.a., Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Teacher of Burmese in the University of Oxford and Univer- 
sity College, London, and late Deputy-Commissioner in Burmah. 


FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


OXFORD: at tae CLARENDON PRESS. 
LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


Printed yy BPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the Oity of London, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 
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